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The manufacture of business ledgers and nightwear 
























are two of the many hundreds of jobs that over 80 
industries are doing more efficiently with the help 
of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 
CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson are the people to ask. 
We can give you an exceptionally well informed 


' opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES, ARE USED IN: 
ADHESIVES + BEER + CORSETS + DAYBOOKS - FACE AND 
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AND MOULDS + TABLETS - UPHOLSTERY - VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE 
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Unchallenged Leaders of Britain’s Starch Industry 
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SHERRY 


Se. 
€ 35 SeeTHina LANE EC? 


For over 50 years DRY SACK— 
Spain’s famous Medium Dry 
Sherry—has been a popular 
favourite throughout the 
world. Available also, of 
course, in half bottles. 
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Sumrie Tugtab trousers provide 
the simplest and surest ‘ stay 
put’ method of waist adjust- 
ment. They're a pleasure to 
wear—so stylish and comfort- 
able. That also applies to 
Sumrie Sports jackets—in 
smooth or ‘tweedy’ material 
with an elegant air—clothes that 
keep their quality throughout 
their life. The Jacket illustrated 
is 10 guineas. Trousers 5 gns. 


Sumrie clothes are good—really good 


The SUMRIE SHOP FOR MEN at ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 


Also at SELFRIDGES in OXFORD STREET and good shops throughout the country 
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A SIGN 


RISHMEN are quick to point out that, contrary to the 
| still general impression in Britain, ‘Ulster’ and ‘Northern 
Ireland’ are not synonymous terms. When Ireland was 
partitioned only six of the nine counties of Ulster were left 
north of the border; there are many staunch Ulstermen on 
the southern side, just as there are many fervent Nationalists 
in the North. But for the sake of simplicity the Irish will 
perhaps forgive us if we refer loosely to Ulster, and to Ulster- 
men. How and where the border was drawn was not, after all, 
their doing: they had no hand, act or part in it. 

This is something that the Briton is apt to forget. He may, 
perhaps, feel that the statelet of Northern Ireland, with its 
House of Commons and its Senate, and its duplication of 
Westminster’s bureaucratic functions, is an anomaly. But he 
could not feel this more strongly than the Ulstermen once did 
themselves. It is one of history’s little ironies that they, who 
had so strongly opposed Home Rule for Ireland, who had 
armed themselves to fight against it, and who had even 
threatened to appeal to the Kaiser if any attempt were made 
to force it on them, should in the end have had to accept it 
for themselves. 

This is not to say that they would now be willing cheerfully 
to abandon their institutions and return to the status of, say, 
Scotland. The Ulsterman has become accustomed to them; 
and though they are not taken very seriously they are 
accepted. But what is certainly unfair is to regard Ulster as 
a self-willed separate entity, sponging on Britain. As Profes- 
sor Carter points out in his article in this issue, there are very 
few isolated areas of Britain which a balance sheet would 
reveal to be economically profitable; to criticise Northern 


OF STRENGTH 


Ireland for not providing a credit balance for the exchequer 
is absurd. Not that it is possible to provide an exact balance 
sheet as between Northern Ireland and the rest of the United 
Kingdom; but if such a statement of accounts could be pub- 
lished it would have little meaning. It would not, for example, 
include the North’s strategic worth—something that cannot 
be measured in sterling. Nor, of course, would it assess the 
impact of Ulster on British life. To mention only one example 
—among the generals who have most contributed to the fame 
of the British Army in the past few years the difficulty is to 
find any who are not Ulstermen. 

Whatever its early deficiencies, therefore, the State of 
Northern Ireland has now settled down into stability; and 
within the foreseeable future the pattern of its present exist- 
ence is extremely unlikely to alter. The problem of intransi- 
gent republicanism none the less remains, and cannot be 
ignored. Recent events have shown that there are still young 
men in the South of Ireland (and not a few in the North) who 
are prepared to risk their lives in the waging of a guerrilla 
campaign along the border. So far the campaign has been 
sporadic and ineffectual, partly because the republicans are 
divided by internal feuds, partly because they lack leadership. 
But the risk is that it will break out, sooner or later, in some 
more serious form; a risk increased by the instability of South- 
ern Ireland. The recent economic crisis there must be 
accounted partly responsible for the revival of republican 
activity; and if things deteriorate again the number of young 
Irishmen whose thoughts turn to unconstitutional methods 
will increase. 

The British and Northern Ireland Governments, then, need 
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to be prepared for action. An obvious form of 
preparation would be to arrange for negotiations 
with the Republic; but the chances of this at 
present are small. Mr. de Valera, just back in 
office with a solid majority, is not yet in the mood 
even to contemplate an acceptable compromise. 
The border, however, is not simply an affair be- 
tween North and South. It is Britain’s re- 
sponsibility, too; and British governments ought 
not to try to pretend, as they have been trying to 


Cut for 


HE mental deforestation that afflicts Foreign 
Offices when they come to deal with the 
Middle East is reducing the State Department to 
increasing aridity. The contradictions of American 
policy in the Levant—closely resembling the pre- 
vious contradictions of British policy—are clearly 
wisible. Here is the USA pledging its credit and 
moving its fleet to keep in existence a State which 
was a creation of British imperial hegemony 
firmly based on the possession of India and the 
Indian Army. The negative intention is to keep 
the Soviet Union out; but it is hard to see what 
positive aim Mr. Dulles has in view. Even sup- 
posing that King Hussein manages to keep his 
uneasy throne, what does the State Department 
intend to do with Jordan in the long run? Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles have acquired a 
client State which is both financially and 
geographically unviable in an area which is about 
as far away from Washington as you can get. 
By so doing they have run counter to Colonel 
Nasser’s ambitions of an Arab federation with its 
capital in Cairo, and presumably scuppered their 
chances of adding Egypt to the anti-Soviet block. 
Yet, on the good old principle of backing all 
horses all ways, the USA is still trying to appear 
as the Middle Eastern honest broker; and Israeli 
complaints about Aqaba and the Suez blocade 
are met by reference to the UN coupled with 
stern rebukes for raising a matter so disturbing 
to the peace of the Middle East. 
The plain fact is that a stable Middle East, and 
a Middle East lined up to exclude the Soviet Union 
from the influence which its geographical position 
would normally allow it, represent two incom- 
patible aims. A foreign policy can only include 
them both at the price of acute schizophrenia, and 
symptoms of this are not lacking in Washington 
today. This is bound to exacerbate the region’s 





Equity Intelligence 


More than 3,000 professional actors are unable to 
make a living on the stage.—Daily Sketch, April 29. 
NINE THOUSAND entertainers don’t make a living from 
the industry.—Daily Herald, April 29. 


Russian-born Nelly Arno . . . with a rich Russian 


accent. . . .—Daily Sketch, April 29. 
FRENCH-born Nellie Arno ... in a strong French 
accent. . . .—News Chronicle, April 29. 


Some two hundred members . . . assembled... . 
Manchester Guardian, April 29. 
—Daily Sketch, April 29. 


“THE RESOLUTION was . . . carried by 153 to 73. 
Manchester Guardian, April 29. 
Vorine was 137 to 83.—Daily Telegraph, April 29. 


OUR HUNDRED. . . 





pretend, that it is no business of theirs, or that 
there is now nothing which can profitably be done 
to secure an amicable solution. The State of 
Northern Ireland is now in a sufficiently strong 
position not to fear either pressure or trimming 
in Westminster. The Government should try at 
least to prepare the ground for a settlement of the 
Irish problem. And willingness in Northern Jre- 
land to consider it could now be interpreted as a 
sign not of weakness but of strength. 


Partners 


feuds and hatreds. In the rush to take sides with 
either America or Russia the motives uppermost 
in the minds of Arab politicians will be those that 
have always dictated their actions—nationalism, 
hatred of Israel, and personal or family advantage 
—and the only thing to be trampled underfoot 
will be peace. Politicians who see their traditional 
enemies being armed by America will turn to the 
USSR for support; so-called allies of the West will 
have it in mind to use their new aeroplanes and 
jeeps against Israel rather than against Russia; and 
any hope of settlement of the various international 
disputes in the area will disappear, since both 
sides will have the possibility of enlisting either 
Moscow or Washington in their support. 

No one should underestimate the threat to world 
peace that now exists in the Middle East. That 
Russia and America should come into the open— 
as they have in Jordan—means that things have 
gone dangerously far. If similar incidents took 
place in other States—in Iraq, for example—the 
world might be faced with a new Korea; in a 
somewhat different form, it is true, but neverthe- 
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less bearing the authentic marks of an open armed 
clash between East and West. From there it would 
only be a short step to the use of atomic artillery 
to supply Western deficiencies in manpower, and 
the possible extension of the conflict to other 
areas. And the fact must be faced that Russia’s 
geographical situation gives her an overwhelming 
advantage in exercising influence in the countries 
across her southern frontiers. The difficulties of 
an American campaign in China would be as 
nothing to those which would have to be met if 
Washington found itself drawn further into inter. 
vention in the Middle East. 

As yet President Eisenhower and his advisers 
are still free to choose their policy. They are in 
the position of a man whose little finger has been 
caught in a machine, dragging his arm after it. 
They can still stop the machine; but if matters 
are allowed to go much further, then America 
will find itself deeply committed in the Middle 
East; and unable to retreat, for the usual prestige 
reasons. It must be recognised that, in a Middle 
Eastern poker game with the Soviet Union, the 
West does not and cannot hold good cards. The 
alternative is to play a different kind of game. 
As an experienced gamesman, President Eisen- 
hower should draw his own conclusions. 

The moment is favourable for a change of 
tactics. Behind Marshal Bulganin’s letter to Mr. 
Macmillan lurks the fear of encirclement by 
superior nuclear forces—a sentiment expressed in 
rather different terms in the threatening Soviet 
note to Western Germany. This fear of the conse- 
quences of war may make the Soviet Union less 
willing to embark on Middle Eastern adventures, 
The West should seize its opportunity. Sooner or 
later Britain and America will have to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union about the Middle East. It 
had better be before rather than after a really 
serious outbreak. 


Swearing-in Styles 


By a Correspondent 


Os photographers were allowed into the 
chandeliered ballroom of Rashtrapati 
Bhavan, the former Viceregal lodge, for the 
swearing-in ceremony of Mr. Nehru’s new 
cabinet. The President's press attaché had made a 
mistake in my favour; by the time he discovered it 
the President, wearing dark glasses and attended 
by two aides, had arrived at the head of the long 
ebony table; and I got a crouching, oblique, ‘in- 
side’ view of the thirty-seven Cabinet. Ministers, 
Ministers of State and Deputy Ministers who will 
share the Prime Minister’s burdens for the next 
five years. 

It was the twilight hour in Delhi, an hour heavy 
with responsibilities for the long line of home- 
ward-bound cyclists, mostly white-collar workers 
in government offices. Inside the swearing-in 
room, however, there was no air of solemnity: 
temporal power, the moment of being invested 
with authority, seemed to hold no terrors for 
Nehru’s new team. 

There are three reasons for this. There were 
only two newcemers, one Cabinet Minister and 
one Deputy Minister. The second reason is that 
the President himself, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, is a 
Congressman of long standing, a paternal party 


New Delhi 


figure with Father Christmas moustaches. Oppo- 
sition parties have pointed out the dangers of 
making the Presidentship a Congress Party mono- 
poly. Thirdly, and perhaps most important, India 
is a secular State. There were no religious books 
of any kind to swear on: no god would have to be 
answered to. In some of the States Hindu Mini- 
sters had sworn on the Bhagavad Gita, but Mr. 
Nehru was having none of that nonsense at the 
centre. 

The Prime Minister himself seemed to take the 
actual affirmation seriously. He coughed, wet his 
lips, and spoke in firm-voiced Hindi, never remov- 
ing his eyes from the typed, margin-lined minute- 
paper in his hand. But when it was over he was 
bored—and impatient. (Except when he is speak- 
ing, Mr. Nehru spends a third of his public time 
looking bored and two-thirds of it looking im- 
patient.) He signed the red velvet-bound State 
book, laughing at the cameraman. Returning to 
his seat he rested his cheek thoughfully on his 
left hand for a while, frowned, pulled out a pocket 
watch and began playing a game of his own—he 
clocked the time taken by each of his Ministers 
and entered it into a pocket diary. 

Pivot of Mr. Nehru’s secular cabinet is the 
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sixty-eight-year-old, Mecca-born Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, of whom they say in Delhi, ‘If only 
he had been the leader of the Muslim League, and 
not Mr. Jinnah, there would be no Pakistan 
today.’ Mr. Azad is Minister for Education and 
Scientific Research—and one of the trinity of the 
Snner cabinet.’ In the ‘all-white’ gathering, many 
of the Ministers wore khadi Gandhi-caps: Mr. 
Azad wore a black fez. Though Mr. Azad is un- 
derstood to have little time these days for involved 
policy matters, he enjoys with ease his privileged 
position. He smoked during the ceremony; he did 
not wait for the group photograph at the end. He 
is the most precious Muslim in India today— 
more precious to Nehru than even Bakshi Ghulam 
Mohammed, Prime Minister of Kashmir. 

Not counting the Deputy Ministers, twelve 
chose to affirm in Hindi; three ‘swore by God’ in 
Hindi; six ‘swore by God’ in English; and six, in- 
cluding Mr. Azad, the newcomer Mr. S. K. Patil, 
and Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, affirmed in Eng- 
lish. There was one gesture of Mr. Menon’s that 
showed how great a portion of him belongs to 
Britain: returning to his seat he lifted the end 
of his khadi long-shirt (jubba) before he sat down 
—as if it was an English tail-coat. 


WuiLe the workers of the 
world have been demonstrat- 
ing their May Day solidarity 
in the usual way it has not 
been a noticeably good week 
for agreement between their 
leaders. The honeyed words 
which have been pouring from Russia over the 
last month or so are beginning to produce re- 
actions, not all of them so sweet. Mr. Macmillan, 
it is true, has sent a civil reply to Mr. Bulganin’s 
letter but plainly reserves his fire; Western Ger- 
many and Denmark, on the other hand, have 
reacted more violently. The Soviet proposal to 
Germany had been that there should be no atomic 
weapons on German soil and had been accom- 
panied by the warning that Germany would be 
likely to turn into a graveyard if an atomic war 
broke out; the warning to Denmark had been in 
similar terms. The replies, protestations of loyalty 
to NATO in its defensive capacity, cannot have 
given much satisfaction in thg Kremlin. In the 
meantime Germany acts as host for the first time 
to the Council of NATO at Bonn this week. 
Judging from recent remarks by the genial Mr. 











Inflammable Intelligence 


Actress Belinda Lee’s long fair hair was acci- 
dentally burned yesterday. . . . She has to dive on 
to a four-poster bed. She dived—and a ringlet of her 
hair fell across a lighted candelabra, 

Daily Mirror, April 26. 


SHE was sitting on a four-poster bed. . . . The scene 
called for her to toss back her head. She did. Her 
hair swept into the flame of a bedside candle and 
flared up.—Daily Sketch, April 26. 
‘I SCREAMED and the director, Brian Desmond Hurst, 
leaped forward. . . ..—Daily Mirror, April 26. 
‘I was too terrified to scream or cry.’ 

Daily Sketch, April 26. 


Why has Menon been given the Defence port- 
folio? It appears to be at once a challenge and a 
gesture to the active American lobby in Delhi. A 
challenge inasmuch as this indicates a ‘get tough’ 
attitude in keeping Kashmir. A gesture inasmuch 
as Menon’s trips to the United Nations may be ex- 
pected to become less frequent. 

But the toughest man in the new cabinet is 
S. K. Patil, fifty-seven-year-old Tammany boss 
Congressman from Bombay. Foreign correspon- 
dents welcome his appearance in the capital. He is 
a truthful, political realist, and is reputed to have 
a steady source of income from business interests 
in Bombay. Patil is a ‘red-baiter’ on American 
lines. He studied for a time at the London School 
of Economics and at London University College. 
He has been thrice Lord Mayor of Bombay and is 
interested in the motion-picture industry. Mr. 
Nehru has scrupulously ignored his claims to a 
Ministership, but that he has now given him the 
Irrigation and Power portfolio may indicate that 
the Congress Party machinery is today slightly 
stronger than Mr. Nehru. At the swearing-in cere- 
money Mr. Patil affirmed in a matter-of-fact, un- 
emotional way, his boxer-jaw moving smoothly. 

The average age of the new cabinet is fifty-nine. 


Portrait of the Week 


Mikoyan on a good-will visit to Austria, Soviet 
thoughts on Europe are turning in the direction 
of the Eden Plan, and the Russian proposals for 
disarmament produced with a prestidigital flour- 
ish from the London disarmament talks point in 
much the same direction. They include a partial 
concession to President Eisenhower's ‘open skies’ 
proposals (whereby a large stretch of Siberian 
desert would be swapped for the purposes of 
aerial photography with a big industrial tract of 
the US), the renunciation of the use of atomic 
weapons, and, most significantly, the liquidation 
of foreign bases within two years. 

The other large-scale exchange of recrimina- 
tions has been over the crisis in Jordan. Here it 
appears that King Hussein has succeeded in re- 
storing order at the cost of suspending all political 
parties and the present session of the Jordan Par- 
liament. He has also declared martial law in 
Amman, imposed a curfew, and appointed as 
military Governor his new Minister of Defence— 
one of the Bedouin loyalists on whom his position 
rests. Having taken these Draconian measures he 
departed to confer with his traditional enemy 
King Saud, now his principal Arab supporter. 
What prompted the Russian complaint that 
America was engineering Western intervention in 
the country was the abrupt movement of the Sixth 
American Fleet to the Eastern Mediterranean, the 
prompt offer to King Hussein of ten million 
dollars’ worth of American aid ‘to help the main- 
tenance of political stability, and the ostentatious 
shore leave given to American marines in 
Lebanon over the weekend. The State Depart- 
ment produced the riposte that the unrest had 
been fomented by international Communism, but 
did not disclose whether this would count as 
aggression under the terms of the Eisenhower 
declaration. 

Meanwhile the Suez Canal. dispute has not made 
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much progress. The debate on the subject in the 
Security Council when it finally took place pro- 
duced nothing but the old arguments and no one 
Was surprised when it was again adjourned sine 
die. It seems generally agreed, however, that the 
utmost has been wrung out of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment in the way of concession that is ever 
likely to be, and that under pressure from the 
shipping companies (who have already reduced 
their freight rates in anticipation of the reopening 
of the short route) the governments of the user 
Powers will have to accept the situation as it is. 

Another dispiriting example of UN ineffective- 
ness has been the report of Hr. Jarring, appointed 
to look into the Kashmir dispute. He has to some 
extent succeeded in pleasing both sides, judging 
from their comments, but at the cost of professing 
himself unable to make any concrete proposals 
for a settlement. 

Reports are seeping through of large-scale re- 
bellion in Eastern Tibet against Chinese rule, 
and there are rumours of approaching talks on 
the future independence of the country. In Singa- 
pore Mr. David Marshall, the former Chief Min- 
ister, has for the moment retired from public life 
after his defeat over the new constitution, which 
he opposed. An inquiry is going on in Padua into 
the disappearance of Mussolini’s treasure, which 
amounted to about £35 million worth and is 
suspected to have been diverted into the hands of 
the Communist Party via the partisans who had 
shot the Duce on his last attempted escape from 
Italy. Mr. Eisenhower has been golfing in 
Augusta, Georgia. Smyslov has captured the 
world chess championship from Botvinnik. 

At home things are settling down very nicely 
for the summer. Parliament has reassembled, the 
cricket season has started, and wage claims are on 
the wing. The AEU, at present in conference, has 
been particularly militant but not without some 
altercation between the leadership and the rank 
and file about the rights and wrongs of strike 
action. The Navy is to install guided missiles in 
its new destroyers. Sir Anthony Eden has walked 
out of his Boston hospital on his way to conva- 
lescence. Scotland has celebrated the 250th anni- 
versary of the Act of Union with a dispute about 
closer ties between the Presbyterian and Anglican 
Churches. Earl Attlee has been accused of having 
sacked Mr. Bevin without due warning, but has 
successfully rebutted the charge. Mr. Bevan has 
returned from a ‘highly successful’ tour in India 
and the Middle East, but was met at the airport 
on the wrong night by his wife and the papers. 
It was the press apparently who were to blame. 
‘It does become very serious,’ said Mr. Bevan, 
‘when newspapers begin to believe themselves.’ 





John Charles Intelligence (contd.) 


Tue John Charles charm has won all Italy. Even 
his future team-mates of Juventus have welcomed 
King John, as he is known, with heart-warming en- 
thusiasm.—Daily Express, April 25. 

JoHN CHARLES was given the cold-shoulder by his 
new team-mates today. The smiling young ex-Leeds 
player . . . was met with turned backs and deliberate 
snubs.— Daily Herald, April 25. 

* 


HE HAD a quiet game in this morning’s sixty-minute 
practice match, His side lost 4—0. 

News Chronicle, April 26. 
He LED the Juventus reserves against the regulars. 
The regulars won 5—-0.—Daily Sketch, April 26. 
Trees team won  60—Daily ‘Mat? April 26 










On Thursday, March 28, 
1957, at about thirty-five min- 
utes past ten in the evening, 

WMD Mr. Nigel Thomas Loveridge 
MUM AL Sines. Comanetlte iaeniiae 
of Parliament for Surbiton, had his car stolen, 
and a good job too. He had left it in New Palace 
Yard, which is the courtyard of the House of 
Commons, while he entered the House to take 
part in a division on the exciting motion ‘That 
the Bill be now read a third time.’ Mr. Fisher 
afterwards explained, with some indignation and 
mot a little naiveté, that he was in the House for 
only a quarter of an hour of so; not long, it is 
true, but long enough, for when he emerged his 
car had gone, and his dog with it. 

Now Mr. Fisher was, as far as is known, the 
only member to suffer such an indignity that 
evening. But he was by no means the only mem- 
ber to take part in that (for him, at least) fateful 
division. For the Bill which it was proposed to 
read a third time was the Rent Bill, and when the 


Westminster Commentary 


division was over, and Mr. Fisher was hurrying 
out towards his dreadful discovery, the clear, cool 
tones of Mr. Heath announced that 321 members 
had come, after long and careful weighing of the 
issues, to the conclusion that the Bill ought to be 
read a third time, while 261 had, after a similar 
period of reflection, regretfully decided that it 
ought not. 

321 and 261 make 582. The number of seats in 
the House of Commons is 625. It would therefore 
appear that only forty-three members out of that 
formidable array had been unable, even by strain- 
ing every nerve (as Mr. Coward once cabied to an 
importunate hostess, ‘coming with nerve in sling’), 
to spare even Mr. Fisher's fifteen costly minutes. 
It would appear, I say; but in fact it doesn’t. For 
in addition to the 582 whose heads were counted 
in the division there were the four tellers, who are 
not, by custom, themselves counted. That makes 
586. The Speaker does not, of course, vote; neither 
does the Chairman of Ways and Means and 
Deputy Speaker (these two offices are both filled 





The Chief Justice drew my attention to a 
headline in the Times of Cyprus: ‘Seychelles 
man to be Chief Justice’ and complained that it 
was inaccurate and derogatory. He did not com- 
plain of the text, which was a Government hand- 
out. I said I saw no harm in the headline: 
what was the trouble? 

The Chief Justice made a number of objec- 
tions. Firstly, he said that ‘Seychelles man’ 
meant a native of the Seychelles, viz. a coloured 
man, I replied that did not follow in the least, 
but if it did, I should not regard it as derogatory. 

Next, he said that it suggested he came from 
a small, remote island, presumably another 
derogatory suggestion. I pointed out that 
Napoleon also came from a small, remote 
island, but abstained from mentioning that the 
Chief Justice, Shaw and myself came from yet 
another one. Moreover, my information was 
that the Seychelles was a whole group of 
islands, like the Caribbean. 

Curer Justice: A group of very small 
islands. Anyway, it’s more than twenty years 
since Mr. Bourke was there. 

C.F.: It’s simply a picturesque touch. I might 
call him an Everest Man if he’d taken part in 
an Everest expedition twenty years ago; that 
wouldn't mean he’d spent his life there alongside 
the Abominable Snowman. 

Cuter Justice: Most people just look at the 
headlines and read no further; that’s how they 
get the wrong impression. Why couldn't you 
just have written ‘New Chief Justice is ap- 
pointed’? 

C.F.: If the sub-editor had written that, most 
people might well have read no further. The 
technique of modern papers is to write headlines 
which persuade them to read on to the end, if 
possible, In that respect this was a good head- 
lane. 

Cuter Justice: So that you refuse to 
apologise for this inaccurate and derogatory 
headline? 

C.F.: I’m afraid you are begging the ques- 
tion; in my opinion it was neither. 





Cyprus Conversation Piece 


Mr. Charles Foley, the Editor of the Times of Cyprus, has decided not to proceed with his appeal 
against his conviction on a charge of infringing the Emergency Regulations. Here is his account of 
a conversation which took place in the Chief Justice’s Chambers two months ago between Chief 
Justice Hallinan, Mr. Justice Shaw and himself. The ‘T’ is Mr. Foley. 


After some more of this sort of thing, the 
Chief Justice said there was a further objection 
which he must state: not everyone in the island, 
he had heard, approved of the exile of the Arch- 
bishop. The man in-the street might come to the 
conclusion, on reading the headline, that Mr. 
Bourke had something to do with keeping 
Makarios there! 

I felt this was straining the thing a bit, and 
went so far as to suggest I might know more 
of the man in the street’s acumen than the Chief 
Justice. 

Finally, he felt it only fair to warn me that 
Bourke would be presiding over my appeal; I 
said that could not affect an issue of fact. 

He went on to say that if it had not been 
for the pending appeal he would have had the 
other two Supreme Court judges present in the 
room, but he had not wished to prejudice them 
against me. I began to wonder what sort ef pro- 
ceedings these were: cosy chat or star chamber? 

As it went on I was glad to assure the Chief 
Justice that it was never my intention to diminish 
the prestige or dignity of the judicature; on the 
contrary! But after all, he had one opinion, I 
had another, Mr. Bourke might have a third. 
Why not wait until he arrived and ask him? 

Here, for the first time, Mr. Justice Shaw 
spoke: ‘Mr. Bourke is a personal friend of mine, 
so I can give you his opinion now.’ 

I said at once this put a different complexion 
on the thing, but how could he be sure what 
Mr. Bourke would think. 

SHaw: Well, I know he thinks the same way 
as I do, and as J don’t like the headline I don’t 
think he would either. 

Deferring to Shaw with the utmost respect, I 
asked the Chief Justice to make any reasonable 
suggestion. 

After a pause of minutes, he replied that he 
didn’t want to dictate what I put in the paper, 
but it might be sufficient to put in a piece saying 
that Bourke was NOT a native of the Seychelles 
and had taken no part in the administration. 

This, in more tactful terms, I did next day. 
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by Sir Charles Macandrew), or the Deputy Chair. 
man of Ways and Means, Sir Gordon Touche, 
Score to date: 589. Mr. Aneurin Bevan was in 
India: 590. A parliamentary delegation of eight 
members was in Uruguay (or possibly Paraguay) 
bringing the tally of heads accounted for to 598, 
One seat was vacant, owing to the death of 
Percy Daines. Grand total 599, and if we allow 
say, half a dozen more for fair wear and tear 
(members whose trains were late, members with 
hangovers so frightful they simply could not Stir, 
members whose chauffeurs lost their way on the 
way to the House, members who could not for the 
life of them remember where the House was, 
members who had forgotten the difference be. 
tween left and right and were consequently afraid 
to vote lest they go into the wrong lobby, Liberal 
members, etcetera), we pass the 600 mark and 
leave perhaps fewer than twenty out on the limb 
of the whips’ displeasure. 


Now this seems to me a very shocking business, 
whereat my seeming callousness about Mr, 
Fisher’s loss. A writer in the Sunday Express, 
whose only previous claim on the attention of a 
moderately busy man was his exclusive revelation 
a few months ago that Mr. Macmillan had been 
finally vanquished in the race for the Premiership 
and was giving up politics, has recently been pub- 
lishing, with suitable words of admonition, the 
names of certain members whose attendance in 
the division lobbies has seemed to him distress- 
ingly infrequent. I should have thought that it 
would need a sophist of rare quality to distinguish 
between the merit of a member who turns up for 
fifteen minutes at the end of a debate to trot 
obediently through whichever lobby the whips 
may indicate, and a member who has the good 
sense or good luck to get a pair and thus avoid 
even the tiresome formality. Still, Crossbencher’s 
fatuity, combined with Mr. Fisher's misfortune, 
does raise a number of important issues. We may 
dismiss the obvious ones. That hundreds of mem- 
bers should, with but little idea of the arguments 
pro and con, vote for or against a measure at the 
behest of men scarcely better informed on the 
subject than themselves, is no doubt a sour jest 
at the expense of what Pericles, at least, under- 
stood by democracy. But the price we pay for the 
party system is a legislature composed of political 
eunuchs, and Procrustes having made the bed, we 
must lie on it. Nor is it a serious objection that 
the country being in the state it is, no good can 
possibly come of these people spending too much 
time at the House of Commons. For one thing, 
mere passage through the division lobby can do 
little harm, and anyway it keeps them off the 
streets. 


No, the real objection that I have to this farce 
(I ought perhaps to have mentioned that an hour 
and a half before that well-attended division there 
were not more than twenty members in their seats) 
is that it is an intolerably wasteful procedure, and 
it typifies the state of petrification into which our 
system of government is falling. It did not needa 
division to prove t*at there are more Conserva- 
tive members in the House of Commons than 
Labour members; and it was quite beyond the 
power of a division to prove that the Conserva- 
tives had had the better of the debate which 
preceded it. Yet 600-odd men and women had to 
parade for inspection because there was simply 
no alternative provided under the rules. And mark 
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that this would be equally true if the numerical 
difference between the parties was very small; 
Mr. Attlee’s second administration had a majority 
of only seven, and if a traffic-jam had incapaci- 
tated a dozen of his supporters just before a 
division on, say, an amendment to the King’s 
Speech, he would have had to resign. Yet the divi- 
sion would not have proved that Parliament, let 
alone the country, had withdrawn their support 
from his government. 

The fact is, a good deal of Erskine May is out 
of date, and has been for decades. What is more, 
some of the most outdated rules are the very ones 
that it is quite impossible to turn a blind eye to. 
The result is that Parliament is getting along like 
a lorry I once saw tearing down the street with 
its off back wheel locked tight. It veered crazily 
from side to side, the locked wheel alternately 
squealing in protest and hurtling forward with 
great thumps, and the contents rattled and banged 


THE LAST TIME Guy Burgess’s name 
appeared in this journal was at the 
end of last year when he wrote a 
letter to the Editor suggesting that 
the Spectator was a puppet of the 
Foreign Office. Shortly before that, 
Crees his name appeared over a parody of 
Tom Driberg’s visit to Moscow. It was not 
a very realistic parody, but a number of people, 
including some eminent Sovietologists, took the 
attribution to Burgess seriously. I should perhaps 
say therefore that the article on page 570 is 
genuinely by Burgess and that it is not a piece of 
double bluff by the Foreign Office to conceal its 
control of this paper. Nor, I should add, is Burgess 
becoming one of our book reviewers, as I have 


seen stated elsewhere. 
*” * * 





BEFORE PUBLISHING Guy Burgess’s article we re- 
ceived a request to send it for vetting by ‘Security.’ 
I would have thought it a safe assumption that any 
disclosures Burgess had to make would have been 
made six years ago to the Russians, rather 
than now in these columns. Security is apparently 
still worried lest he should reveal something of the 
day-to-day business of a government department 
—an offence under the Official Secrets Act. Why 
has the Act not been invoked against Sir Winston 
Churchill, Lord Templewood and Lord Alan- 
brooke? Or, for that matter, against Sir George 
Rendle, whose The Sword and the Olive (John 
Murray, 28s.) contains an astonishing account of 
the way a British Minister helped to smuggle a 
pseudonymous but easily identifiable anti-fascist 
leader out of Bulgaria in 1941? After this story 
has been published (with the permission of the 
FO) will it not be less easy for our representatives 
to take a strong line about future infringements of 
their diplomatic privileges? The fact is that any- 
body who is influential enough can break the rules 
and get away with it. The reason is simple: 
Security, like other State departments, can only 
survive so long as Ministers can be convinced that 
its work is essential. Consequently it has to chivvy 
uninfluential writers, to show that it is on the 
watch. But the Sir Winston Churchills and the 
Alanbrookes are left severely alone: if their work 


till the noise was all but deafening. Something in 
the parliamentary system has got locked in this 
fashion, and unless a pretty hefty spanner is set to 
work to loosen it, the lorry is going to end up in 
somebody’s shop window. If the long-needed and 
(at last) much-rumoured Royal Commission is to 
be set up, as a strong hint from the Prime Minister 
suggested, to consider ways and means of enabling 
Cabinet government to function without killing its 
practitioners—in other words, if we are to have a 
new Haldane Report—well and good. But any 
such investigation will fail to solve the problem 
unless it goes to the root of it first. And the roots 
are embedded not in the Cabinet structure but in 
Parliament as such. I have a number of sugges- 
tions, pertinent and impertinent, to put forward in 
this regard, but the Grim Reaper will be here with 
his pencil in a moment, so I had better save them 
for further consideration. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


was interfered with Security would soon find itself 
suffering the fate of Admiral North. And, I would 
say, no loss. 
+ + + 

IN HIS STIMULATING book, Battle for the Mind, 
Dr. William Sargant describes how ‘false con- 
fessions are sometimes elicited quite unknowingly’ 
and suggests that this is the explanation of 
Timothy Evans’s confession at Notting Hill Gate 
police station—that he had, quite unintentionally, 
been brain-waslied by the police. Both before in 
Wales and afterwards at his trial Evans accused 
Christie, but at Notting Hill Gate he confessed in 
great detail to murdering both his wife and his 
baby; and it was this confession, together with the 
evidence of Christie—put forward by the prosecu- 
tion as a ‘perfectly innocent man’—which hanged 
him. Dr. Sargant’s theory explains satisfactorily 
why Evans’s ‘confession’ was accurate on matters 


known to the police and inaccurate in every other- 


respect, though it does not explain how the police 
were able to perform the remarkable feat of 
taking down in longhand a statement of 2,000 
words in an hour or an hour and a quarter. 
I suppose that even with Mr. Butler at the Home 
Office it is too much to expect the present Govern- 
ment to hold a public inquiry into the case— 
presumably Lord Kilmuir would have something 
to say about it. Yet it is difficult to see what the 
Home Office have to lose by an inquiry. At the 
moment, outside a small coterie of ministers and 
officials, Evans’s innocence is taken for granted, 
so that if the inquiry came to the same conclusion 
it would merely be ratifying public opinion. And, 
after all, it is at least theoretically possible that 
the inquiry, unlike Mr. Scott Henderson, would 
produce convincing reasons for thinking Evans 
was guilty, But, of course, the Home Office does 
not believe in miracles. 
* » * 

THE HOME OFFICE also has a shabby record in con- 
nection with the Casement Diaries. I cannot really 
feel that either Alfred Noyes’s The Accusing Ghost 
(Gollancz, 15s.) or the two articles by Mr. Mont- 
gomery Hyde in the Sunday Times throw any 
fresh light on the subject; but at least they remind 
us how shamefully government departments—and 
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Ministers—can behave. Mr: Noyes has done what 
Yeats urged him to do: he has made amends to 
Casement’s ghost in a spirited and sometimes 
moving plea that the diaries were forged. But his 
arguments are hardly convincing, and he produces 
no fresh evidence. Nor does Mr. Hyde, though he 
makes brisk and effective use of research that has 
recently been done by others in the Casement 
papers in the National Library of Ireland -to 
suggest that the diaries were genuine. But both 
agree that iiere is no shadow of an excuse for 
resisting the demand for an inquiry. 
” a + 

Several reasons have been put forward by the 
Home Office to justify its refusal to permit an 
inquiry. The diaries, it has been argued, are not 
a fit subject for a public investigation. But nobody 
has suggested that the investigation should be 
public. It would be enough if a group of historians 
was allowed access to the originals, to compare 
them both with the known facts of Casement'’s life, 
and with the copies now circulating. This is itself 
sufficient to demolish a second argument: that 
Casement’s memory should be left in peace. It is 
the grossest hypocrisy for the Home Office to 
adopt this attitude, so long as copies of the diaries, 
originally ‘leaked’ from Whitehall, remain in 
circulation. I have recently been shown yet 
another copy; and it confirmed me in a belief 
that the diaries are the work of a man who was 
insane. It seems barely credible that Casement, 
who so deeply impressed so many people with 
whom he came in contact, could have been the 
man; on the other hand, it is barely credible that 
anybody else could have constructed such 
elaborately forged interpolations. I would judge 
them to be largely fantasy—hallucination; so the 
question to be decided is not straightforward— 
the committee of inquiry ought to include a 
psychiatrist as a member. 

” * « 

No doubt the Home Office will try to argue, as 
it has done before, that Casement ought not thus 
to be put on trial a second time. But as Mr. 
Christopher Hollis has pointed out in the 
Observer, it is not Casement who is on trial; it 
is the Home Office. On trial, too, are all the mea 
concerned in the ugly business of smearing Case- 
ment in 1916: Blackwell, Thomson, and the 
imbuvable Birkenhead. 

~ * - 
EXACTLY two hundred and fifty years after the 
political union of England and Scotland a report 
on Relations between Anglican and Presbyterian 
Churches (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d.) has been pubiished. 
Without denying the existence of considerable 
problems of belief and practice, the report—the 
work of many distinguished churchmen—recog- 
z responsibility to press forward 


nises the overridi: 
towards unity—though it does not ‘envisage one 
single Church of Great Britain,’ but rather a 
‘“Church of England” and a “Church of Scot- 
land” in full communion with one another in the 
one Church of Christ.’ It suggests the introduction 
of Episcopacy into the Presbyterian Churches of 
a sort consonant with the view of the ministry as 


the function of laity and clergy in combination. 
And it suggests a wide application of such a view 
of the ministry into the Episcopalian Churches. 
The report got off to a good start by incurring the 


encouraging hostility of the Beaverbrook press, 
but it has already run into trouble in Scotland. 
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Endeed the changes proposed are so far-reaching 
that the report is wise in hoping that they will not 
be immediately considered by the Churches con- 
cerned; immediate consideration would almost 
certainly lead to immediate burial of the pro- 
posals. 
* * * 

FOR YEARS disciples of Alistair Forbes have 
tooked for his political commentary in the same 
place in the Sunday Dispatch: at the bottom of 
the left-hand middle page—the only thing in the 
paper worth reading, except, occasionally, for 
Patrick Campbell. During the Suez crisis some of 
ws wondered, as we collected our Sunday news- 
papers, whether Mr. Forbes’s column would still 
be there; for the Rothermere press (after waver- 
ang on the day of the ultimatum) fell in behind the 
Suez Movement, whereas Mr. Forbes spoke out 
strongly and frequently against it. Surprisingly, he 
e©ode out this crisis; and two Sundays ago he 
actually received promotion: he was moved to 
the top of the page, fhe column’s headline being 
accompanied not merely by a portrait of himself 
ut also by a reference to him as ‘Britain’s Most 
Pungent Political Commentator.’ This typographi- 
<al eminence was achieved, however, at the cost 
of cutting (without warning Mr. Forbes) no fewer 
than 600 words out of his article criticising the 
Government's defence programme, and reducing 
it in places to nonsense. Inevitably Mr. Forbes 
made some pretty pungent complaints about this 
treatment, as a result of which his pungency will 
be felt no more—not at least by readers of the 
Sunday Dispatch. Mr. Forbes has been fired. 


* * * 


CALL IT NERVES, call it newsprint-indigestion, call 
it what you like. Glancing up from my paper on 
the bus the other morning, my eye fell momen- 
tarily on my neighbour's. A brief glance took in 
a head-and-shoulders picture of a man, and a 
headline above it reading ‘Pipe of Peace has grit 
for it.’ Nothing to it, I thought; it’s a Profile of 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the 
ON. Asa matter of fact, it was a tip for the 2,000 
Guineas, and the picture was of Sir Gordon 
Richards, Pipe of Peace’s trainer. It lost. 


* * * 


MEXICO CITY students are, it appears, threatening 
to burn five buses in retaliation for one of their 
mumber being injured by a careless driver, This is 





A Prisoner Came to Breakfast 
Intelligence 


A ‘NICE young gentleman’ knocked at the door of 
36-year-old Mrs. Janet Williams's house yesterday. 
Daily Express, April 26. 
Mrs. JANET WILLIAMS, 37, was cooking. 
Daily Mail, April 26. 
Mrs. JANET WILLIAMS, 39-year-old wife. 
Evening News, April 25. 
. 


Ge saw: ‘I am the escaped prisoner. My feet are 
killing me.’—Daily Express, April 26. 
He saip: ‘I’m the escaped prisoner, I’m dying to 
eat.’—Daily Mail, April 26. 

* 


Bie wap two rashers of bacon, nearly a whole loaf 
of bread and butter and two cups of tea. 
Evening News, April 25. 
Hie wowrep five rashers of ham, a whole loaf of 
bread, half a pound of butter and three cups of.tea. 
é Daily Express, April 26. 


what the Marxists would call ‘direct action,’ and 
is capable of indefinite extension. What with the 
assassination of British Railways public relations 
officers and the tarantulas sent through the post to 
income-tax inspectors, the police would be kept 
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busy if it spread here. However, | should, I am 
sure, advise striking at the head: ‘Burn your MP’s 
Austin’ would, I am sure, be a most popular slogan 
for the next General Election. But what would the 


Committee of Privileges say? PHAROS 


How? or Why? 


By 


[; is becoming a commonplace to be told 
nowadays that science is elbowing out religion 
and that Christianity is an old-fashioned fairy 
story that is being progressively debunked by the 
‘findings of science.’ Is this what is actually 
happening? Certainly the rumpus raised by Mrs. 
Knight’s broadcast on the BBC seemed to reveal 
a fear that it might be, even after due allowance 
has been given for the cheap capital made out 
of the affair by the popular press. One of these 
newspapers (the News Chronicle) decided that 
Holy Week could best be celebrated in its columns 
by lists of theological statistics, compiled by the 
Gallup Poll. For those who think that informa- 
tion of this type can usefully be gathered by such 
methods, the results are interesting, and for the 
atheist they must make distressing reading. 
Although there is a severe slump in churchman- 
ship, over 70 per cent. of the population would 
apparently affirm its belief that Christ is the Son 
of God (despite the fact that only 40 per cent. 
believe in a personal God!), while only six out 
of every hundred are prepared to assert, like the 
fool in the Psalms, that there is no God. 

Why do they say this? While it is impossible 
to discover the real reasons why these people are 
atheists, it is possible to investigate the reasons 
that are put forward for atheism. In the eighteenth 
century unbelievers were usually rationalists, but 
nowadays, amid the complexities of life, pure 
rationalism seems naive and démodé. On the 
Continent, atheism is usually a form of existen- 
tialism, a protest against bourgeois culture, a 
revolt against inhuman theologies which has some 
kinship with the notes of authentic Christian 
prophecy. In this country, however, when atheism 
gives an account of itself, it is usually in the form 
of some kind of ‘scientific humanism.’ 

Twenty-eight years ago Julian Huxley wrote a 
book commending ‘evolutionary humanism’ as 
the Gospel of Truth. It became practically the 
standard work on the subject. As a distinguished 
biologist, his mind had been moulded by the 
scientific method and in particular by the principle 
of evolution. As a man who had imbibed much of 
Western culture, he sought to preserve the values 
of the human mind and his own ‘religious’ exper- 
ience which mean so much to him. The result of 
this conflation was the religion of scientific 
humanism. 

Huxley extended the principle of evolution by 
natural selection from the sphere of biology 
where it properly belongs so that, in a modified 
form, it covered the whole of existence, physical, 
mental and spiritual. Man marks the summit of 
the evolutionary process, with infinite possibilities 
of further progress. ‘Man’s most sacred duty is to 
promote the maximum fulfilment of the evolu- 
tionary process on this earth.’ Huxley is respect- 
ful toward theistic religions; in fact he has a very 
high regard for religion itself, once it can be freed 


HUGH MONTEFIORE 


from what he considers to be the false hypothesis 
of God. ‘A developed religion should definitely 
be a relation of the personality as a whole to the 
rest of the universe, one into which reverence 
enters, and one in which the search for the 
ultimate satisfaction of discovering and knowing 
truth, experiencing and expressing beauty, and 
ensuing the good in righteous action, all have the 
freest possible play.’ In fact, Religion without 
Revelation. 

Twenty-eight years later, the new and revised 
edition of this celebrated book* makes rather 
dated reading. A generation ago, science may 
have been at loggerheads with Christianity, but 
nowadays better counsels have generally pre- 
vailed. Julian Huxley, it has been said, was fight- 
ing the ghost of his great grandfather’s God; 
and it is plain that the ghost has not yet been laid. 
The author’s religion does not seem to have fol- 
lowed his own evolutionary principle. Here is the 
same old horse artillery pooping off salvos which 
seem so strangely old-fashioned in an atomic age. 
God, we are told, is a projection of the human 
mind, and psychology proves that God does not 
exist. Yet, by its very terms of reference, religious 
psychology can only deal with our religious 
experience: the existence of God lies for ever 
beyond its terms of reference. Comparative reli- 
gion, of course, is invoked here too in the same 
old-fashioned way, as though when you have 
shown the manner in which religion arose, you 
have thereby disproved its validity. Even the 
scholastics, in their day, could do better than that 
one: omnis revelatio secundum modum recipientis. 
Huxley, however, regards the core of religion not as 
revelation but as ‘the sense of sacredness,’ because 
by his presuppositions he can only be concerned 
with religious experience. Revelation, therefore, 
must be dismissed in a few dyslogistic sentences: 
for revelation would be God's revelation, and 
God is not observable by the scientific method, 
and so, for Huxley, God cannot exist. It is, 1 fear, 
as simple as that. 

It is easy enough to pick holes in an attack, 
but this book has a great void in its own defence. 
At least it might be thought that the question 
‘Why’ would be raised somewhere. Why does all 
this life-stuff exist? Why is there a process of 
evolution at all? What causes this astonishing 
cavalcade of life which stretches from the atoms 
of the galactic system to the brain of homo 
sapiens? Why has man an intrinsic value as an 
end-in-himself? Why has man got ‘sacred duties’? 
Huxley is so interested in describing how these 
things happen that he virtually ignores ‘Why’ 
questions: they do not pose the kind of problems 
that can be answered by the scientific method. 
The grandeur of the design which is set before 





* RELIGION WITHOUT . REVELATION. 


By Julian 
Huxley. (Parrish, 215.) 
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us here cries aloud for the acknowledgement of 
a Mind behind the process who might be expected 
to reveal himself within it, so that in some ways 
the author is the best witness for his own prosecu- 
tion. Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis. The 
reader is left with the impression that unbelief 
rather than belief can be a neurotic symptom. 


‘For my own part,’ writes Huxley, ‘the sense of 
spiritual relief which comes from rejecting the 
idea of God is enormous.’ Need the author be 
reminded of his own quotation, elsewhere in his 
writings, of Cromwell's appeal to the Scots? ‘I 
beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it pos- 
sible that you may be mistaken.’ 


Kilbarry was Here 


By FRANK LITTLER 


NE way of discovering that Badminton is 
EDccosty a place-name is to get lost in the 
horse latitudes. This opportunity occurred again 
last week when the three-day event of the British 
Horse Society was staged on the Duke of Beau- 
fort's estate with all the efficiency to be expected 
of a committee comprising Lieut.-Colonel T. L. 
Horn, Lieut.-Colonel G. G. Cox Cox, Lieut.- 
Colonel R. B. Moseley, Colonel F. F. B. St. 
George, Colonel A. B. J. Scott and Lieut.-Colonel 
J. Wooldridge. (To save the reader the trouble of 
counting, they stand two up on Peter Ustinov.) 
Directed to Amberley for accommodation, there- 
fore, the visitor can hardly help suspecting that 
at some time or other the village has mislaid an 
initial letter, and halfway through unpacking on 
the night of my arrival I suddenly realised that 
as far as military horsemanship goes I might even 
pitch a claim or two myself. My career may have 
begun on the donkeys of Southport sands, but 
two decades later it ended among the steeds of 
a surrendered Hungarian Army, and it was only 
my neglect to spur the flanks of any other breed 
whatever during the years between that made me 
leery of disclosing these performances to the 
equestriennes in our party. A reference or two to 
Pampas Cat (which had won the Cottesbrooke 
event ten days before), polite regrets that Licut.- 





Colonel F. Weldon’s Kilbarry would be absent 
this year—he is now grazing in the Elysian fields 
—and I was able to steer clear of personal 
reminiscence. 

Each of the three days has something different 
to offer. Dressage, which older hands still think 
of as fancy-Dan stuff, finds all the entrants in 
fresh condition, but the cross-country test the 
day after is livelier to watch. Jumping takes place 
on the third day. It is not precisely an actualisa- 
tion of what has already been viewed ad nauseam 
in darkened sitting-rooms and hashed up in a 
succession of autobiographies. That type of 
exercise is strictly show-jumping, and I have 
heard even Ballsbridge-bound horsewomen on the 
Dublin plane say they were sick of it. As a three- 
day event, however, the jumps are less of an ex- 
hibition than a proof of continuing agility and 
response, so that a horse which refuses one of 
the stiffer obstacles may not be doing so from 
faintheartedness. The more likely reason is that 
by this time its feet are killing it. 


Miss Sheila Willcox, down from the Fylde 
coast, won the event with plenty to spare. Though 
only just twenty-one, she has numerous successes 
to her credit, even at a sport in which the trophies 
appear to outnumber the horses. Having pelted 
round the latifundian acres with nearly all the 
bonus points it was possible to amass, she needed 
only a clear round in the jumping arena to collect 
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first prize, and High and Mighty duly obliged. 
Miss Willcox had abandoned, shortly before the 
event, her intention to compete additionally on 
Mr. Marsh’s famous Blue Jeans, and the origin of 
this name gave me plenty of food for thought 
during the quieter spells. Did it derive from the 
obvious sartorial connection with.a horse’s-tail 
coiffure? Or was it just possible that having seen 
trousered shopgirls gyrating to ‘One O'clock 
Jump’ and ‘Livery Stable Blues’ in the cellars 
of Oxford Street Mr. Marsh had decided to repay 
the compliment? 

High and Mighty, at any rate, bears only half 
a misnomer. A dun gelding, he stands an unex- 
ceptional sixteen hands, but his qualities in every 
class are remarkable. According to the more 
reliable scuttiebutt he was expected, when 
younger, to be unpredictable, chiefly because he 
is not TB. (This is the dubious abbreviation with 
which the trade press designates a thoroughbred.) 
He has both Arab and Irish ancestry, but the 
contrast may not be all that striking, since North 
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Maia, the Roman goddess of growing, gave us our name 
for the present month. Down-to-earth as ever, the Saxons called it 
*Thrimilce’, for no better reason than that cows 
could now be milked three times a day. 


Behind many a trim facade, crisis develops. Impassioned voices demand to know 
the whereabouts of the blanco. The search for linseed oil brings chaos in its wake 
. . . cricket is here again. Let the darling buds of May scent the air as they will. 
Let blackbirds sing upon the thorn, let ribbons deck the maypole gay : these things 
may be Summer’s heralds but, by gad, sir—they are not cricket. And so, of small 
account. The rest of us can take heart, however. The Midland Bank likes small 
accounts ; and, because it gives to them the same courteous attention that it gives 
to all calls upon its services, the Bank is not unnaturally popular among young 
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African horses are said to have been imported 
anto Western Ireland in the past, and the Moorish 
strain lurks in many a Connemara pony. Only 
an experienced breeder could decide which of his 
parents has left High and Mighty with a slight 
hesitancy at the double fences. He started and 
finished the cross-country course easily enough, 
ut had to be ‘worked’ at some of the jumps in 
the middle. 

There was some show-jumping, outside the 


event proper, and Miss Pat Smythe competed on 
Prince Hal. But by this time the estate was 
emptying and most of the cars seemed to have 
vanished the day before. During gusty weather 
a couple of hours in the stands has less appeal 
than a ramble through the woods and over the 
ditches. Or perhaps the first two days had been 
more than enough for the Cotswold cavaliers to 
decide that Miss Willcox was already—in blue- 
jeans argot—the most. 


Disaster in the Gironde 


By CYRIL RAY 


ouR weeks ago I was invited to luncheon 
F. the Chateau Monbousquet, near St. 
Emilion, an estate which grows one of the best 
of the robust wines of that region whence come 
“the Burgundies of Bordeaux.’ Part of the pleasure 
of the occasion was to see in the kitchen, before 
attacking it in the dining-room, a fine gigot of 
mutton turning on its spit before a wood fire. 
“Magnificent!’ I cried to my hostess. ‘Tragic!’ 
she replied: ‘That fire that it’s roasting at is made 
of the vines we had to uproot last year, killed by 
the frost.’ 

She went on to tell me how her husband had 
wept last February, when he saw what the frosts 
Thad done, and how over at Pomerol there were 
others in tears as they lamented that men would 
forget the very name of their commune and its 
wines. All the same, she brightened as she agreed 
that there were high hopes that week, all over 
the Gironde, that this year might go some way, 
at least, to make up for the disasters of 1956, 
when, in the region responsible for half of 
France’s named wines, production fell by nearly 
60 per cent. Not that it would be possible to 
make up completely for last year. Where vines 
thad been killed outright—and there were 
chateaux, particularly in St. Emilion and 
Sauternes, that has lost every single vine—it 
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would be four years or so before the new vines 
bore fruit, and twice as long before the fruit gave 
good wine. 

But the region as a whole, and the Médoc in 
particular, was cheering up under the same spring 
sunshine that was welcoming the Queen in Paris. 
The peonies in the gardens and the chestnuts in 
the parks were in full bloom before the end of 
March, and at Chateau Beychevelle on April 2 
we were told that everything was three weeks 
ahead of its season: it was going to be a good 





year, this, both for peaches and for wine. We 
smiled, and we rubbed our hands—and we smiled 
and we rubbed our hands too soon. Within ten 
days the frost had struck again, for the second 
year running. And all the more disastrously this 
time, for there were fewer productive vines to 
kill, and those that were struck were farther ahead 
than last year’s victims had been. One report has 
it that of the vines of the Médoc—a district that 
had got off rather more lightly last year than its 
neighbours, and the district from which three 
of the four very finest first growths come—70 
per cent. have been damaged. 

This repetition of disaster is of importance not 
only to wine-growers and wine-drinkers. Money 
had to be found, last year, for loans at low rates 
of interest to the vignerons who had to replace 
their vines. The vignerons will tell you that the 
money came out of the tax collected by their own 
associations in the first place, but the need for it 
affects the French economy all the same. 

The price of wine—and especially of fine wine 
—has gone up, because of the cost of replacing 
merchants’ stocks, and there has been yet another 
blow to the moral of the small grower. Last 
year the quality of what wine was gathered was 
even lower than it might have been—in the case 
of the ordinaires and the paysan growths—be- 
cause small growers, their nerve shaken by the 
calamities of February, picked their surviving 
vines too early in the autumn lest worse befall. A 
lot of small vineyards have been changing hands 
this year because there are owners who cannot 
afford to wait for their new vines to bear. 

Last year, the Loire Valley was the only region 
in Europe to have a good vintage. This year it 
has been spared again—and for the first time by 
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the use of smudge-pots in the vineyards (which 
makes sense, at last, of the name Pouilly-Fumé), 
But a good year in the Loire—even a good year 
in Burgundy—cannot make up for a bad one in 
the Bordelais, for the two regions together, in 
normal times, produce no more than two-thirds 
of the production from Bordeaux. 

Prices here are bound to go up—are going up 
already. I hesitate to persuade others into spend- 
ing money, but my advice to myself is to put all 
I can afford into 1952 and 1953 clarets of my 
wine merchant’s recommendation, and to under. 
stand and to sympathise when he tells me that 
they will be dearer still, and that there will be 
many a famous name missing when he lists his 
1955s and 1956s. 


Escape Story 


By GUY BURGESS 


(This article is referred to in ‘Spectator’s Notebook’ 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL once described the 

difficulties involved in crossing the floor of 
the House. Nowadays we cross frontiers. The 
cries of ‘Traitor!’ are in both cases the same. I 
think it was Leopold Amery who, speaking of 
rumours that Churchill intended to cross the floor 
a second time and rejoin the Conservative Party, 
said this was impossible—‘no man can re-rat.’ 
But Churchill could and did. 

Wolfgang Putlitz, in pursuit of principle (no- 
body has yet denied this—though probably they 
will) has three times crossed the frontier. The first 
time was from Nazi Germany to prewar England. 
His experiences as a permanent official in the 
Foreign Office of Hitler Germany convinced him 
that' the only hope for peace was in England—the 
England not of Chamberlain but of Vansittart 
and Churchill. He made contact with Vansittart 
and in the days before the war and in the first 
years of the war England had in him a trusted 
and important source as to German intentions. It 
was England’s misfortune that the Foreign Office 
but not the Government of Chamberlain listened 
to him. 

His book* contains fascinating first-hand 
accounts of the vulgarity, the irresponsibility and 
the menacing intentions of the leaders of the 
Third Reich seen at first hand. Many books by 
Germans, of course, have done this—but Putlitz’s 
is written by a man who proved his opposition 
at the risk of his life in. prewar days. There is 
here none of the dishonest hindsight nor of the 
sickening postwar excuses to be found in other 
books by German authors who waited until 
Hitler's defeat to attack him. 

How premature his anti-Fascism had been 
Putlitz found when, after the war, he sought to 
return and work in the Western Zone for a peace- 
ful, democratic and united Germany. He was 
attacked as a traitor and dismissed as soon as the 
Western German authorities felt it safe to do so, 
felt, that is, that their Anglo-American masters 
would not object too strongly. There is no 
evidence in the book that the British Foreign 
Office objected at all, in spite of the sacrifices 





* Tue Putiitz Dossier. By Wolfgang zu Putlitz. 
(Allan Wingate, 16s.) 
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Putlitz had made for us. Nor does the British 
Secret Service, the incompetence of whose agents 
had betrayed Putlitz to the Gestapo during the 
war (when serving at the Hague he was still in 


contact with England), seem to have shown much | 


sign, at that latter date at least, of what it owed 
him. Earlier it must be said that, following his 
betrayal, the Secret Service had flown him out 
successfully and looked after him with considera- 
tion. The escape story, as he tells it in his book, 
is exciting. 

So now, driven out of Adenauer Germany, 
Putlitz found there was yet another frontier to 
cross if he was to fulfil his self-imposed and 
patriotic task. The portion of the book in which 
Putlitz gives his reasons for deciding that his duty 
lay in Eastern Germany is less fully developed 
than the rest of the story. I do not know who is 
to blame for this. I am told that the English ver- 
sion of the book is—in Putlitz’s words, in a letter 
to me—‘politically castrated,’ and that the book 
as published in Eastern Germany is more com- 
prehensive. Not having read the German version 
] do not know if the censored sections cover this 
journey to the East more fully—thou:h I do 
know that they cover a journey by Putlitz to 
Moscow. It would seem deplorable if any politi- 
cal, as apart from any personally ‘libellous,’ sec- 
tions of this important first-hand source-book 
for our times had been omitted by the English 
publishers. As it is, Putlitz’s reasons for going east 
were given more fully in an interview with Mr. 
Sefton Delmer, printed in the Daily Express, than 
they are in this book. 

Nor are we told by the publishers who pro- 
vided the English text of the book. One must 
assume therefore that it was Putlitz himself. The 
fact that the author is writing in a language not 
his own would easily explain, taken together with 
the high rank of the personages described in the 
book, why the style in some places resembles that 
of Mr. Cecil Beaton’s My Royal Past—though 
this, perhaps, enhances the pleasure of those 
passages which show us Ribbentrop, Hitler, 
Goebbels and the von Bismarcks at close quarters. 
This fact should not put people off the book nor 
be used as an excuse for failing to face the lessons 
and implications of this heroic story of one to 
whom England owed much. 


That she profited less than she might have from 
his services in the past may be attributed to the 
blindness and prejudice of Chamberlain. It looks 
as though the blindness and prejudice of present 
Anglo-American policy towards Germany may 
be repeating this error and again building up 
trouble for the future. That at least is Putlitz’s 
opinion, and his personal history and professional 
knowledge of his own country surely demand 
that serious attention be paid to what he thinks. 
His own vast estates in Eastern Germany have 
been collectivised. He approves of this policy as 
being in the interests of peace. Many of us thought 
before and just after the war that the power of the 
Junkers should be destroyed. We thought the 
Same of the power of the Western German 
industrialists. The Junker estates are collectivised. 
Nothing has been done to transfer the industry 
of the West to public ownership. The nature and 
extent of the threat that this failure will present to 
us all, and particularly England, in the future are 
now unfortunately very clear—not, one would 
have thought, only to Wolfgang zu Putlitz, 
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“It can scarcely be expected that any year should 

pass and leave exactly as it found it a society of 

twenty-two individuals who cannot enter it until 

after sixty years of labour and trial. This year the 

eldest has sunk into the grave at the ripe age of 
eighty-one.” 


1957 


The “society” referred to above was that of the 
residents in the one and only G.B.I. communal) 
Home. Now, the G.B.I. has three Homes; one 
comprised of self-contained flatlets, another of 
flatlets and bed-sitting room quarters, and the third 
specially for chronic invalids. The eldest Resident 
is 98, and 22 have already reached “‘the ripe age of 
eighty-one.”’! 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 
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HICH is the most attractive cathedral city 
W:. England? Considering how little, com- 
paratively, it is mucked about by ugly outskirts 
and glaring shop fascias and modern industry, | 
would say Chichester. It is still conveniently 
small, this old city circled by silvery ‘medieval 
walls and cut. into quarters by the two Roman 
roads which intersect at that Tudor market 
cross. Its medieval buildings, the Cathedral and 
the Bell Tower, Saint Mary's Hospital and little 
city churches stand among handsome Georgian 
houses in warm Sussex brick and local stone. It 
is still a country town and you can look down 
narrow streets to trees and grass. Perhaps its most 
attractive feature is Westgate Fields and the 
meadows which skirt the city walls below the 
Bishop’s Palace and the Deanery. Here you may 
see cows grazing with a Cathedral for back- 
ground. There are now proposals to surround the 
old walled city with a ring road whose necessity 
has yet to be proved and, what is even worse, to 
build a couple of primary schools and a higher 
education college on the meadows. The Civic 
Society of Chichester and the Dean have pro- 
tested. The Church Commissioners own much of 
the land. The Minister of Transport has not yet 
made his decision to devastate with a trunk road 
a unique and peaceful bit of country in a cathedral 
city. People have made a great fuss about Christ 





















































LEARNING 
ON 
THE LOAF 


ar has recently been doing some searching re- 
search into our daily bread. The conclusion is, in lay 
terms, that bread is an excellent food in itself. It could 
give us as much as three quarters of all the energy we— 
and our irrepressible children—burn up in an average 
hectic day.!' But bread is much more than an energy- 
giver. It provides body-building protein, and essential 
vitamins and minerals too.” 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,’ 
say this: “Probably the most important finding concerns 
the high nutritive value of wheat in any of the forms 
customarily consumed by man”. And that, of course, 
means bread. Similarly a Panel of eminent scientists 
and medical men under the Chairmanship of Professor 
Lord Cohen, has this to say: “Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British diet”. 

Bread, in fact, is still the staff of life. 

So see that your family cats plenty of bread every 
day — and bread at its best, good and fresh. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
pubiished by H.M.S.O. 1954. 

2. All flour must contain — per 100 grams of flour: Iron — 
not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 
milligrams. Nicotinic acid —not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value 
of Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 1956. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Church Meadows at Oxford. But at least there is 
no proposal to build schools and a college on 
them. The meadows below the city wall of 
Chichester are even more worth saving, and no 
new schools and college, however bright and 
light and up to date, with their inevitable acres 
of mown recreation ground, can compensate for 
lush English meadows on a site like this. Because 
Chichester is less well known than Oxford, this 
irreparable damage will be done unless power- 
ful representation is made now. Please make it. 
CENTENARY 

The centenary of St. John’s Church, Montreux, 
whose appeal I see is being launched this week, 
makes me wish that the Church of England would 
publish a book illustrating Anglican churches in 
Europe and telling us the times and types of their 
services. We are shortly to see an illustrated 
volume of Anglican cathedrals in other parts of 
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the world. Some of them cre very fine. That of 
St. John the Divine, New York, is the bj 
cathedral in America, and St. Peter and St. Pail, 
Washington, is another fine Anglican cathedral, 
Butterfield, Pearson and Burges have built 
cathedrals in the Commonwealth, but there arg 
parish churches, too, splendid buildings ike 
Street's American church in Rome, which deserve 
illustration in a book which will give us architec. 
tural demonstration that the Anglican Com. 
munion is not confined to this island. 


SW3 


People will go to considerable trouble to live 
in the ‘right’ postal district. These are in order 
of magnificence: W1, SW3, SW1 (this is rather 
let down by having Pimlico in its area—always 
beware of advertisements for flats which say 
SW1 without stating the name of the street), 
NW8, SW7 and NW3 and, in places, NWI, | 
knew of someone who lived in SW10 who went to 
the trouble of going to Queen’s Gate so as to 
have the right postmark on her letters. No double 
figures are ‘right’ and E is always wrong. | live 
in ECI when in London. 


Shabby 


By STRIX 


N That Day At Gibraltar (Muller, 15s.) Mr. 

Noel Monks has assembled all the available 
evidence about the case of Admiral Sir Dudley 
North, who on October 22, 1940, was relieved 
of the North Atlantic Command, ostensibly on 
the grounds that he had ‘failed in an emergency 
to take all prudent precautions.’ The ‘emergency’ 
referred to—I retain the inverted commas because 
in Gibraltar it was not recognisable as such—was 
the circumstances in which, some six weeks 
earlier, a French cruiser squadron had passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar without being in- 
tercepted; this force later threatened, or at least 
was capable of threatening, such prospects of 
success as attended the half-baked Allied expedi- 
tion to Dakar. 

Mr. Monks is one of those writers who believe 
that sentences like ‘Your journey wasn’t really 
necessary, Dudley,” quipped Somerville’ and 
‘Admiral Cunningham rode the greasy Atlantic 
swell back to his heaving flagship’ infuse into a 
reconstruction of past events a convincing air of 
reality; and his book shows signs of hasty 
compilation and of carelessness in small matters. 
But it deserves to be read, for it presents all the 
facts of a sorry business which has perturbed the 
Royal Navy, and people outside it as well, for 
nearly seventeen years. Most of these facts are 
preserved, in documents of one kind or another, 
from contagion either by Mr. Monks’s over- 
partisan approach or by his ‘vivid’ style. 


* * * 


The sequence of the original events at Gibraltar 
is fairly well known. As Commander-in-Chief 
North Atlantic Admiral North disposed in Sep- 
tember, 1940, of nine old destroyers and some 
minesweepers. Also based on Gibraltar, but under 
the operational control of the Admiralty, was 
Admiral Somerville’s Force *H’—the obsolescent 


battle-cruiser Renown and four destroyers, 
North’s orders about the treatment of French 
warships were clear. These were to be left alone 
if proceeding to French ports; they were to be 
intercepted—‘but only if your forces are superior’ 
—if sailing for German-occupied ports. 

The French squadron comprised three modern 
cruisers and three large destroyers. Its intention 
to pass through the Straits had been notified by 
the Vichy authorities well in advance, The main 
channels used were the British Naval Attaché in 
Madrid and the British Consulate in Tangier. 
Both made ‘Immediate’ signals to London (re- 
peated to Gibraltar) over wireless links which 
had hitherto proved reliable and which, in 
Gibraltar, brought their not outwardly disturbing 
intelligence swiftly not only to the two Admirals 
but to the Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief of the fortress, whose guns and aircraft 
(such as the latter were) would have been no 
less directly involved in disputing the passage of 
the French had the question of doing this seemed 
to arise. 

The equivocal cruiser squadron steamed with 
deck and navigation lights showing; the ships 
gave their correct names when hailed. French 
warships had been escorting convoys through the 
Straits for some weeks past; and neither the 
Commander-in-Chief North Atlantic (in whose 
parish it was taking place) nor anyone else on 
the Rock had been officially informed of the im- 
pending assault on Dakar. 

* * * 

After the fiasco there, North’s conduct was 
called in question by the Admiralty. It would take 
too long to rehearse all the things that had gone 
wrong in London. Whitehall was undergoing 4 
cruel bombardment in mid-September; this may 
have contributed to the delay in deciphering and 
distributing urgent signals. In the upshot, anyhow, 
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intelligence about the movements of the French 
squadron, though it reached the Admiralty 
slightly before it reached North, was not assimi- 
lated in London until long after the French had 
passed the Straits. North had no conceivable 
reason to suspect that this had happened, or even 
might happen, and thus could not be blamed— 
especially since he was in the dark over Dakar 
—_for failing to query his standing orders about 
how to treat the French Navy. 

Yet he was relieved of his command six weeks 
later and, after a painful period of unemploy- 
ment, was notified by their Lordships of his 
retirement from the Service in a letter received 
on Christmas Day, 1941. This timing, though 
doubtless accidental, is not out of keeping with 
the general tenor of his treatment by the 
autherities. He continued to do the State some 
service in the Dorset Home Guard and, later 
during the war, as a Rear-Admiral with a shore 
command. He had not lost the confidence of his 
Sovereign (nor of anyone who had served with 
him) and when peace came he was appointed 
Admiral Commanding Royal Yachts. He was— 
characteristically, one suspects—a prime mover 
in abolishing this command on the grounds of 
economy. He is now seventy-six years old and 
not in the best of health. 


* * * 


When the sealed envelope containing the news 
of his dismissal was handed to the Commander- 
in-Chief North Atlantic in Gibraltar (by a very 
junior officer of a junior service) the curtain rose 
on what is seen in retrospect to be a kind of 
trial-scene, indefinitely prolonged: the product, 
perhaps, of a collaboration between Kafka and 
Lewis Carroll. Although the simile of a trial- 
scene is far-fetched, I use it advisedly. Admiral 
North has never been tried; his object throughout 
has been to assert his right to a trial—by court- 
martial or by any other court or commission of 
inquiry—and in this he and his numerous sym- 
pathisers (including a deputation of five Admirals 
of the Fleet to the First Lord) have consistently 
failed. 


His case, nevertheless, is before a court, and 
it is not Admiral North who is in the dock. The 
prosecution have never presented any evidence 
worthy of the name, but history will; and history 
will be the judge in this so far judge-less cause. 

In those confused and anxious days in 1940 
there may have been a case, based on what was 
known or believed in London, for condemning 
the Admiral out of hand; and if after his dis- 
missal he had behaved in a contumacious or even 
in an undignified way it would have been only 
human nature to thwart his efforts to vindicate 
himself. But in fact he comported himself with 
great delicacy and restraint; while the war was 
on he made no fuss and pulled no strings. That 
he should, when the war was over, have been 
denied a hearing is quite contrary to the tradi- 
tions of this country; and the casuistry, evasions 
and delays to which, under successive Govern- 
ments, the Admiralty has sought recourse produce 
® deplorable impression. 

The whole affair is curiously out of character. 
Like every centre of administration in every age, 
Whitehall has cupboards full of skeletons. Here 
is the rare, well-documented scandal on which 
posterity is bound to pass its verdict; the official 


historian of the Royal Navy has already fore- 
shadowed it. Why was not Admiral North’s case 
heard long: ago? Why cannot it be heard ‘to- 
morrow? If the Commander-in-Chief of the 


‘German Navy’s life-sentence as a war criminal 


be commuted aften ten years, why should a dis- 
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tinguished British sailor languish indefinitely in 
disgrace? 

Somewhere, one knows, there has been a lack 
of generosity by an individual; but that does not 
excuse the betrayal of its standards by a whole 
nation. 


Gin and Tonic 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


« 

HE customer,’ we used to be told in the 1930s, 
Ts always right.’ One of the objectives I 
would like to set myself is the restoration of this 
commendable principle. How far we have drifted 
away from it since 1939 may be judged by the 
statement by the general secretary of the Shop 
Workers’ Union, who referred to us as ‘a small 
minority interest.’ Customers a small minority 
interest. Words almost fail me! 

And it is not just the trade unions, either. Some 
of the brewers appear to be anxious to tell us 
what we may drink, and what we may not drink, 
in their establishments. 

I have never much cared for the ‘tied-house’ 
system whereby pubs are owned by breweries; 
I know it has certain ‘advantages, but they are 
outweighed, in my opinion, by the snags. And I 
have been confirmed in this opinion by the ex- 
perience of a couple of friends of mine who like 
to go around to their local of a Sunday morning 
for a couple before lunch. He takes whisky and 
soda; his wife, gin and tori-. 

Their local is a Charrineion's tied house; and 
recently they have foun3 ihat it is increasingly 
difficult for them to get Schweppes tonic or soda, 
which they happen to like; because Charrington’s 
have some tie-up with Canada Dry, a firm which 
markets a tonic water and a soda water of its own. 

Now Canada Dry tonic may be worthy, but 
it bears no resemblance to Schweppes. It is 
sweet, where Schweppes has a tart flavour. The 


difference is comparable to that between a milk 


stout and a Guinness. To assume confirmed gin- 
and tonic drinkers will like the Canada Dry ver- 
sion is absurd. They are two totally different 
drinks. 

There is an obvious remedy: my friends could 
move to another pub. But there happens to be 
no other local quite so local; and besides, they 
have become accustomed to the place. They still 
go there; but they are vaguely resentful. 

* * . 

Having written as far as ‘vaguely resentful,’ it 
occurred to me that it would be only fair to the 
brewers concerned to get their point of view. 
Occasionally one finds, on these occasions, that 
what appears to be an attempt to deprive the 
consumer of something he likes or is accustomed 
to has quite a simple explanation. So I sent the 
facts, as stated above, to Charrington’s. 

A few days later I received the reply: 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 25th 
March, I am instructed to inform you that 
although there are a number of inaccuracies in 
Leslie Adrian’s column, we do not wish to make 
any comments thereon. 

Yours faithfully, 
Charrington and Company Ltd. 


This, I must admit, made me very angry. It 
is, | fear, only too typical an example of the kind 
of arrogance one meets with in certain firms 
today. They appear to imagine that public re- 
lations begin and end with advertising. However, 
as the letter insisted that there were inaccuracies, 
I felt I should make inquiries from other sources 
to find out what they were. 

So, after some pondering what to do next, I 
went round to a near-by Charrington’s pub and 
asked the manager what was the position as far 
as his customers were concerned. 

The position, he said, was that he had been 
told as far as possible to push Canada Dry Tonic. 
But this did not mean he had stopped serving 
Schweppes. He merely 

(a) kept Schweppes out of places where it 
would catch the customer's eye; 

(b) gave Canada Dry to anybody who ordered 
tonic without specifying the brand. 

He frankly admitted that this was apt to amuse 
or annoy customers who were used to Schweppes 
tonic—unless, of course, they had had so many 
that they were incapable of telling the difference. 

* oa om 


Now, let me say at once that any brewery 
which owns a pub has a perfect legal right, so far 
as I know, to sell what it likes. If it chooses to 
plug its own (or allied) liquors, that is its own 
affair. Nor are Charrington’s the only people who 
do it. Meux’s also appear to have some allied 
tonic-water firm; in my own Meux local it has 
been impossible to get Schweppes recently— 
though ‘it’s on order,’ they tell me. 

But it will be, I suggest, very much against the 
consumer's interest if this type of restrictive prac- 
tice is to spread any further. And the way to stop 
it lies in our own hands: by ordering, and insist- 
ing upon, the brands of tonic, or soda, or bottled 
beer, or whatever it may be, that we enjoy, rather 
than meekly accepting what the owners of the 
pub want us to enjoy. 

I admit that things have gone too far to expect 
to get rival brands of draught beer; but at least 
we ought to be able to prevent this tied-house 
system from dictating our choice any further. 
Why, the next thing will be that we will not be able 
to choose our own favourite brand of whisky! 

And I would also urge Messrs. Charrington’s 
and other such firms that they wake up their 
ideas as to what constitutes public relations— 
though it is only fair to add that Schweppes, whom 
I rang to check on the facts from their angle, 
were no more forthcoming; there was nobody, I 
was told, in the whole firm who could answer a 
press inquiry except the general manager, and 
he was busy! 
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ADMIRAL POUND 


Sir,—May I correct one error in Mr. Ludovic 
Kennedy’s interesting article about Admiral Pound? 

It is not the case that, at the Battle of Jutland, the 
Admiralty neglected to inform Sir John Jellicoe of the 
intelligence that Admiral Scheer was making for the 
Horn Reef. 

At 10.41 p.m. the Iron Duke, and at about 11.30 
p.m., after it had been decoded, the Commander-in- 
Chief, received the following message: ‘German 
battlefleet ordered home at 9.14 p.m. Battle-cruisers 
in rear. Course SSE } east. Speed 16 knots.’ (Official 
Narrative, p. 72.) 

This could only mean that the High Seas Fleet was 
returning by the Horn Reef. Jellicoe rejected the in- 
formation and continued to steam southward at 17 
knots until 2.30 a.m., with the result that he was 
unable to bring the enemy battlefleet to action at 
dawn. The consequences were immeasurable, but the 
Admiralty was not to blame.—yYours faithfully, 

ROBERT BOOTHBY 
House of Commons, SWI 

* 

Sir,—I think that most naval officers who took an 
active part in the war at sea will have read Mr. 
Kennedy’s strictures on Admiral Pound with some 
repugnance. No doubt mistakes were made—it could 
hardly have been otherwise when so many ‘clanging 
blows,’ in the words of Sir Winston Churchill, were 
falling upon us: blows which were met by the profes- 
sional head of the Navy with iron nerve and in- 
domitable resolution. 

It can, however, be safely left to Captain Roskill, 
an experienced naval officer, to present the whole 
picture in its true perspective without calling upon the 
assistance of a junior officer who apparently knew 
better than an ex-Commander-in-Chief, Mediter- 
ranean, the right way of complying with an executive 
signal to take astern on entering harbour when obvi- 
ously there was no further danger of submarine 
attack. 

There was, and is, a right and wrong way of com- 
plying with an executive signal, even if modified by 
local orders, and on the occasion quoted the Admiral 
appears to have issued a necessary correction —Yours 
faithfully, JOHN W. DURNFORD 
12 More's Garden, Cheyne Walk, SW3 


EASTER MORNING 

Sir,—Surgeon’s theory of the Resurrection is the old 
theory of Venturini, Of that Mr. Morrison wrote in 
Who Moved The Stone?, ‘I include this suggestion 
here more for the sake of completeness than in the 
expectation that the reader will desire to hear it 
seriously argued. It is little more than a historical 
curiosity.” Of it Strauss in his New Life of Jesus 
wrote, ‘It is impossible that a being who had 
stolen half-dead out of the sepulchre, who crept 
about weak and ill wanting medical treament, who 
required bandaging, strengthening and indulgence 
and who still at last yielded to his sufferings, could 


have given to the disciples the impression that he was 
a conqueror over death and the grave, the Prince of 
Life.’ : 

As to Mrs. Strachey, I do not know what verdict 
a ‘modern law court’ would give on an _ historical 
problem—the verdict of an historian is of more im- 
portance. Lord Acton thought the Resurrection ‘the 
best attested fact in history.’ I can hardly believe that 
Mrs. Strachey really believes that the Christian claim 
that the tomb was empty was first made in the 
Gospels. Mrs. Strachey says that ‘The Evangelists 
wrote not as historians but for edification.’ Of all 
views the view that the Evangelists and other early 
Christians did not at least believe that they were re- 
counting historical events is surely the most plainly 
nonsensical.—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Mells 

* 

Sir,—The letter from Surgeon is impressive at first 
sight, but the matter needs to be looked at a little 
more closely. We must face the fact that the only 
documentary evidence for the incidents described in 
the Gospels (and the Acts of the Apostles) is supplied 
by those writings themselves. We know nothing about 
what Jesus or Pilate or Joseph of Arimathza or any 
other character in the story said or did or thought, 
except what the Gospels tell us. We can legitimately 
set aside the whole story as uncorroborated by other 
contemporary evidence, or we can accept the whole 
story because nothing less can explain subsequent 
events which are matters of unquestionable historical 
fact. What we cannot legitimately do is to accept the 
Gospel accounts as accurate even on details such as 
Pilate’s reactions or the spear-thrust, but reject them 
as inaccurate on the far more important subject of 
the Resurrection. The latter and the former rest upon 
precisely the same ground, namely the recollections 
of the disciples who claimed to have been witnesses. 

Presumably it is agreed that St. Paul believed that 
St. Peter believed Jesus to have died and risen from 
the dead, St. Paul also specifically states that the 
truth of Christianity stands or falls by the truth about 
the Resurrection. If we decline to accept the death 
and Resurrection of Jesus as facts, we are forced to 
conclude that: 

(a) St. Peter and his colleagues were either such nit- 
wits as to be unable to distinguish a living man when 
they met him or else conspirators to put across a 
conscious fraud; and 

(b) St. Paul was so gullible that he could live and 
work with these people for years without having the 
slightest doubt of the genuineness of their evidence 
about what he himself considered to be the one im- 
portant question, 

What we have to consider is whether these two 
propositions are consistent with what we know, 
historically, about St. Peter and St. Paul, about their 
work and its results, and about the subsequent de- 
velopment of the Christian Church.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CHARLES JEFFRIES 
22 Manor Way, Beckenham, Kent 
* 
Sir,—Miss Strachey in her letter refers rather oddly 
{or the printer does) to I Gal. xii, 16, meaning of 
course Gal. i, 12, 16 as showing that St. Paul did 
not question the Apostles about the Resurrection. 

But that is precisely what he says that he did. He 
did not indeed receive the good news ‘from man nor 
was taught it....’ He received it on the Damascus 
road and was so utterly convinced that he abandoned 
all his worldly prospects and became Christ's man 
for ever. 

What he says in Galatians is that he did not go to 
Jerusalem at once (eutheos): his life had been turned 
upside down and he went into the desert to think 
things out. 

But then he goes on to say that after three years 
he went up to Jerusalem historesai kephan; this 
means ‘to ask Peter questions’ and cannot mean any- 
thing else. He stayed there for a fortnight, and Mr. 
Hollis is undoubtedly right in saying that he ‘must 
have cross-questioned Peter and his fellow disciples 
again and again on every detail.’ 

There were many disciples who had seen the risen 
Lord and he gives a list of appearances in I Cor. xv. 
But the fact that the two Apostles mentioned there by 
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name were the only two whom he had seen on this 
visit implies that he would accept nothing except first- 
hand evidence in a matter of such importance — 
Yours faithfully, ; 

H. M. J. Bi 
Compton Rectory, Winchester — 

* 

Sir,—Surgeon’s theory is, of course, a very old one 
But is it not more fantastic than the belief of the 
orthodox? Presumably Joseph of Arimathea spirited 
Christ away without the knowledge of the disciple, 
Otherwise the whole story of the Early Church is 
impossible. A Christ rescued from the tomb by any 
human agency could hardly have had any Apostles, 
Moreover, what is Surgeon’s explanation of the 
Ascension? And where does Pentecost come in? No 
really, a rescued Jesus, smuggled away, is a bit tos 
hard to receive. Let Surgeon stick to his operating 
table-—Yours faithfully, 

E. OLIVER SUTTON 
Munster Park Methodist Church, 
30 Napier Avenue, Fulham, SW6 


Points from Letters 
Surgeon, speaking of Our Lord's Crucifixion, says 
that ‘every detail of the story suggests that a wounded 
victim’ in some way survived. He knows little of the 
physical facts of Roman crucifixion. (1) Nails were 
driven through the wrists at a point close under the 
juncture of the radius and ulna which involved half- 
severing the median nerve, with consequent ex- 
cruciating agony at every subsequent jarring or 
movement of any kind, This pain usually causes the 
sufferer to faint frequently, Recent experiments with 
dead bodies have shown that if they are nailed 
through the palms the nails invariably tear through 
the flesh and sinews and the body collapses, as the 
hands are not strong enough to support the weight, 
The earliest pictures show the nail-marks on the 
wrists. (2) Virtually no weight is born by the feet, 
by whatever method they are nailed. They were 
only fastened to secure immobility. (3) Modes of 
crucifixion (e.g. by tying with ropes) and the type 
of cross used differed somewhat, but, in such a case 
as Our Lord’s, death was due to slow suffocation 
from gradual paralysis of all the respiratory muscles 
along with the other muscles of the body. This was 
due to violent and increasing tetanic cramps caused 
by the fixed and unnatural position of the body with 
all the weight dependent from the wrists. Another 
consequence of this position was the ‘sinking of the 
abdominal organs, notably the liver, and consequent 
interference with the circulation of the blood, and 
sinking also of the diaphragm muscle which affected 
further the functioning of the heart and lungs. In 
connection with this it is worth noting that a man 
who, in recent times, crucified himself with ropes 
to the rafters of his bedroom and was quite soon 
found and taken down died next day from internal 
injuries. (4) Crucifixion was one of the commonest 
modes of execution among the Romans, but though 
thousands were crucified annually it was an almost 
unheard-of rarity for anyone to survive even under 
the most favourable circumstances, which certainly 
could not be said to obtain in Our Lord’s case. 
—M. THOMAS (Miss), Theydon Bois, Essex 


We should all be grateful to Surgeon for his 
brilliant exposure of the truth behind the Resurrec- 
tion, Those of us lacking a sound grounding in 
medicine would not. realise that in considering 
Christ’s Passion there is no need from a medical 
point of view even to mention the scourging, the 
crowning with thorns or the via dolorosa. This treat- 
ment certainly impresses the guillible layman, but a 
scientific mind looking squarely at the Gospel 
account of the preliminary ‘softening up’ can decide 
that it does not even merit discussion as a factor 
which might accelerate death. 

—D. RICHARDSON, Sutton, Surrey 


To say that ‘every detail [sic] of the story suggests’ 
that the wounded man was spirited away by his 
cronies is to accept those parts of the Gospels which 
can be made to fit this explanation and to ignore 
the others. I may be forgiven for supposing that, if 
this is how Surgeon makes a diagnosis, he is very 
wise indeed not to tell us who he is. 

—P. R. MURSELL, East Horsley, Surrey 
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In crucifixion, death was due, not so much to ex- 

sure and thirst as to pulmonary congestion and 
asphyxia. With the body suspended by the wrists, 
the chest was fixed in the position of full inspiration 
ae the legs at every gasp. With increasing 
weakness, this became impossible and death followed. 
The breaking of the legs produced the same result, 


but much more rapidly. 
—P. J. PUGH, Redruth, Cornwall 


There are reasonable alternatives to the canonical 
Gospels for explanations of the disappearance of 
Jesus's body. The polemical eighth-century Toldoth 
Jeshu contains the ancient tradition that the body 
was buried in a garden and that because of the crowds 
that came to see the tomb the gardener removed 
the corpse and, having temporarily deflected a water- 
course in the gasden, buried it and brought back 
the waters over the grave. In the Gospel of Gamaliel 
and Arabic Life of Pilate is a tradition that Pilate, 
having been informed that the body had been stolen, 
went with the elders to the sepulchre. They found 
it empty, but the body of a crucified man was found 
in a well or cistern near by. The elders said it was 
Jesus, but Joseph and Nicodemus, when sent for, said 
the grave clothes were his but the body was that of 
one of the robbers, Pilate, satisfied that it was indeed 
Jesus’s body, ordered it to be buried in a tomb... . 
What really happened on that Easter morning may 
never be known for certain, but, in contra-distinction, 
one can be sure that it was not an historical fact but 
the belief that the Messiah had risen and would re- 
turn which so suddenly transformed the ‘poor craven’ 
disciples, spread the news like wildfire and set a spark 
to the religious tinder of the Aramzan East. No prac- 
tical explanation of the disappearance of the body 
would have had the slighest effect in putting out such 
a fire once it had started. 

—WILLIAM SMITH, Wokingham, Berks 


In his letter, published in last week’s Spectator, 
Surgeon says that Pilate ‘Specifically refuses to have 
the tomb guarded overnight.’ But in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew we read that the chief priests and 
Pharisees came to Pilate and asked permission to 
have the tomb made sure until the third day, ‘lest 
his disciples come by night and steal him away’—to 
which Pilate replied shortly, ‘Ye have a watch; go 
your way, make it as sure as ye can.” St. Matthew 
then goes on to tell how they went their way, and 
made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone and 
setting a watch. 

—JAMES BROWN, Finglas, Dublin 


Whether Jesus was or was not the Son of God, He 
is revealed in the Gospels as a man of much courage. 
Would such a man be content to accept a situation 
in which he was obliged to remain silent and in 
hiding? Acceptance would have amounted to a near- 
betrayal of his followers. Nor is connivance in a 
false story of Resurrection in keeping with a man of 
this character. 

COLIN SHAW, Haywards Heath, Sussex 


Surgeon evidently does not know that in the 
earliest cycle of Resurrection narratives the word 
used for the appearing of the Risen Christ is ‘OPHTHE,’ 
which strongly suggests that the risen body was 
spiritual. (And the Pauline accounts, e.g. I Cor. xv, 
were not written more than some twenty-five years 
after the events described.) This is confirmed by the 
difficulty of the disciples in recognising the Risen 
Christ, by the awe that surrounded Him, and by His 
manner of appearing and departing ‘the doors being 
shut.’ The fact is, that it is only in the latest and 
worst NT sources that we have an impression of a 
more physical body—and by then the Church was 
up against Gnostic heresies. Of this piece of 
eighteenth-century rationalism, Dr. James Hastings 
writes, “It is incredible that the Roman soldiers should 
have failed to carry out the execution of a con- 
demned man and equally incredible that a lacerated 
and emaciated man . . . should have made the im- 
Pression of having come off as more than a 
conqueror.’ St. Paul makes it very clear that there 
Was something glorious and triumphant about the 
Risen Christ. The nature of the risen body is outside 
our knowledge, but it was more real and more 
slorious than the physical to those who experienced 


n order to breathe it was necessary to rise by , 


both. It gave the Gethsemane cowards a certainty 
and assurance that demands an adequate explanation. 
Finally, Surgeon makes of the Risen Christ a fraud, 
hoaxer and hypocrite. If such is his judgement of 
character, is he likely to be a sound guide in any- 
thing? His implied assessment of the character of 
the Christ demands and deserves that question. 

—N. S. POWER, Birmingham, 16 


Before Mrs. Strachey is driven by lack of evidence 
to deny the physical event of the Resurrection, | 
suggest that she reads the last chapters of the Gospels 
again, particularly Mark xvi, 1-8, Luke xxiv and 
John xx. It seems to me, from the very way they 
tell the story, that each author, rightly or wrongly, 
means what he writes to be taken literally. (I am not 
so happy with Matthew, I admit.) All three take the 
trouble to produce as many witnesses as they know 
of and record nothing without at least one witness. 
What is more, I can find no great inconsistency be- 
tween these reports. 

—D. C. HANDSCOMB, Christ Church, Oxford 


THE ANGRY YOUNG MAN 


Sir,—I was astonished to read Mr. Robert Hancock’s 
vicious and vulgar attack on Mr. John Osborne in 
the pages of the Spectator. Does he really imagine 
that such trivia as women’s shoes and condensed milk 
in tea would interest readers of your paper? His reply 
to Mr. Osborne this week is just childish—he (Mr. 
Hancock) appears to be so angered by Mr. Osborne’s 
plays that he has thrown logic to the winds in a 
silly, personal attack; he would have been better em- 
ployed in writing some constructive dramatic 
criticism.—Y ours faithfully, 

EVELYN SEYMER 
28 Clareville Street, SW7 


DOCTORS’ PAY 


Sir,—The Government, by its complete refusaf to 
negotiate with the doctors on their remuneration, is 
alone responsible for the sorry state of affairs now 
existing—a state of affairs which all doctors deplore. 

We know why the Government will not agree to 
arbitration: because it knows well that any independ- 
ent arbitrator would have no alternative but to grant 
the rise which the profession is claiming. This is what 
happened last time a government permitted the 
doctors to enjoy the luxury of arbitration. To avoid 
this happening again, arbitration is refused, a section 
of the wording of the Spens reports is chosen, and a 
Royal Commission with restricted terms of reference 
is appointed—and it should be noted that there is no 
onus on the Government to accept the recommenda- 
tions of this Royal Commission if it does not like its 
report. No wonder the doctors are annoyed. 

There are two ways of ending this dispute. The first 
is for the Government to agree to arbitration on the 
terms of the Spens reports, remembering that it was 
on the assurances of these reports that doctors— 
GPs and specialists alike—entered the service, albeit 
with qualms. (It should also be remembered that for 
the first nine months of the service specialists did 
not even know the terms of service as regards re- 
muneration, and certainly I worked for an arbitrary 
£200 per annum per half day in the week; i.e. all I 
could be sure of when I entered the Health Service 
and gave up my private practice was what was 
promised in the Spens reports.) Frankly, doctors can- 
not see why the Government will not pay them as 
they were promised, when they can see, from inside 
the service, how money is unnecessarily lavished in 
other directions. 

The second way to end the dispute is for the 
Government to be honest and admit that they cannot 
pay the doctors what was promised—for reasons of 
economy. We would understand an honest approach. 
The corollary is, however, that the Government 
should also say that it will no longer maintain the 
virtual monopoly of medical practice which it now 
has, by offering to the public free of charge a com- 
prehensive medical service. 

If the Government cannot pay the doctors in the 
way that they were promised, then the doctors must 
be at liberty to return, at least partially, to private 
practice to make up the difference which the rise in 
the cost of living has made to their standard of 
living. The second solution to the present dispute, 
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therefore, is a restriction—presumably on an income 
level—of the benefits of the Health Service. (This 
need prove of little hardship to those above a certain 
income level, as organisations such as BUPA, which 
insure patients against the cost of private treatment, 
exist and, surprisingly, have flourished even with the 
universal availability of our present health service.) 
Nor need we regret the passing of the present 
universal Health Service, ‘free’ to all. It has only 
existed for nine years, compared with the thousands 
of years of the old type of medical practice, and I 
challenge anyone to prove that it is superior to the 
old way, especially in the doctor-patient relationship. 
Nor should it be considered sacrosanct because of its 
efficiency. It is very significant that, in spite of nine 
years of working and example, no other country in 
the world has thought the National Health Service 
good enough to copy.—Yours faithfully, 
HUGH R. C. HAY 
Flaneswood House, Seal Chart, Sevenoaks, Kent 


DESERT LOVE 


Sir,—Your readers will be interested to know that 
Henri de. Montherlant’s Desert Love, which was the 
subject of a letter from me in your paper, will now 
be published at the end of May. Although this is 
four months later than originally planned, it is, of 
course, welcome news, and I am glad to feel that 
the publicity given by your paper to my letter as 
well as the recent debate on insidious censorship in 
Parliament in a Private Member’s Bill, during which 
this case was mentioned by two speakers, has 
created the necessary atmosphere in which the 
transfer of type to another and more sympathetic 
(and possibly more courageous) printer was made 
possible. 

May I therefore thank you for publishing my 
letter, and also thank through your columns the 
correspondents who have written to me sym- 
pathetically over this matter—yYours faithfully, 

PAUL ELEK 
Elek Books Limited, 14 Great James Street, WC1 
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Ulster and Her People 


n 1912, Mr. Asquith, who knew even less about 

Ireland than Mr. Gladstone did when he 
brought his two Home Rule Bills into the House 
of Commons, told Members of Parliament that 
‘you have a greater funcamental unity of race, 
temperament, and tradition’ in Ireland than may 
be found anywhere else. This must be the supreme 
example of a gaffe in the whole history of 
British politics, though Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
who had unaccountably wandered out of the 
eighteenth century into the twentieth without 
noticing any difference between them, ran Mr. 
Asquith fairly close. He seemed to think that 
Northern Ireland depended entirely for its living 
on Southern Ireland, though the number of 
Atlantic liners bought from Belfast by Dublin 
was not noticeable, and he foretold economic 
disaster for the North if there should ever be 
Partition. Belfast bankers, he said in horrific 
tones, would not be able to do any business in 
the South, and seedsmen would be ruined... ! 
Mr. Asquith, still obdurate on Irish unity as he 
was never obdurate on anything else, insisted 
that ‘you can no more split Ireland into parts than 
you can split England and Scotland into parts, 
although Winston Churchill, who was then his 
colleague, was proposing to split the whole lot 
into three parts, with a separate parliament for 
each splinter. The words had scarcely left Mr. 
Asquith’s lips before he had consented to believe 
that Derry, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone and 
Fermanagh could be wrenched from the rest of 
Ireland, and that Donegal, Cavan and Monaghan 
could be torn from Ulster! 

In the end, two States were founded in the 
smaller of the two islands: the Irish Free State 
and Northern Ireland. The second remained an 
integral part of Great Britain; the first became 
an independent country vaguely ‘associated’ with 
the larger island. This indefinite ‘association,’ 
however, was dissolved by Mr. de Valera on 
July 11, 1945, when he casually mentioned to 
the Dail in Dublin that he had just made Southern 
Ireland a republic. If anything were needed to 
ensure that there should not be a united Ireland, 
this extraordinary decision was it,. Northern 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


Ireland, familiarly known as the Six Counties, and 
Eire were now as separate as the poles and they 
will remain so unless, perhaps, the Eireans have 
a sudden access of wisdom and seek readmission 
to the United Kingdom. It is conceivable, how- 
ever, that Great Britain will not welcome Eire 
back to the fold. Nobody, having once got rid of 
the Eireans, is eager for their return. The two 
nations, whose existence Mr. Asquith denied, were 





now legally established, and although he felt 
certain that the separation would not be long 
maintained, they are still separate and there is no 
sign of union between them. 

The Asquithian belief was, of course, pro- 
foundly false. The Irish people are sharply divided 
not only by law, but by their own nature. The 
Moslems and the Hindus are not more widely set 
apart. The religious difference, in itself, is 
sufficiently daunting, and it is significant that the 
Irish Hierarchy is generally reputed to regard the 
inclusion of 800,000 Ulster Protestants in Eire 
with fear and dismay. The Ulster Roman Catho- 
lics number about 400,000. 


The religious difference, however, though it is 
serious, is far from being the only substantial 
difference, and it is not, in my judgement, the most 
important. RCs and Protestants manage to live 
together in Belfast in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, though this fact must not be over-estimated. 
There is scarcely any social mingling of the two 
groups, and I doubt if there is a single Roman 
Catholic member of either the Reform or the 
Ulster Clubs, though the first of them was founded 
in 1880 to celebrate Gladstone's victory in that 
year. Its founding is a proof that the Ulster people, 
though the Reform is now practically a Conser- 
vative club, are essentially a Liberal, if not a 
Radical, population. The majority of Ulster 
leaders were Liberals in name as well as in 
principle until Home Rule became a part of 
Liberal policy. There was, indeed, a suggestion 
that Gladstone should stand for a constituency 
in Antrim, and there is a tract of that county, 
called the Route of Antrim, which is still substan- 
tially Liberal. A famous Presbyterian minister, 
J. B. Armour, of Ballymoney, held views so radical 
that David Lloyd George, in comparison, was 
entitled to membership of the Carlton Club. It is 
an unfortunate fact that Ulster people tend to 
isolate themselves in sectarian areas. The RCs and 
the Protestants live as far apart from each other 
as the economic conditions of their lives will 
allow them, and there is so little intermarriage that 
there may be said to be none. In my childhood in 
Belfast I did not know a single boy or girl who was 
a Papist, not because my family, which was a 
tolerant one, had any feeling against acquaintance 
or friendship with ‘Micks,’ but simply because 
our general situation made intercourse either 
impossible or extremely difficult. In my recollec- 
tion, not a single resident in the long road where 
I lived was a Roman Catholic. This segregation is, 
I believe, a prime factor in the promotion and 
maintenance of religious dissension. Roman 
Catholic and Protestant are almost as much politi- 
cal as religious terms, 

A great Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. James 
Doyle, of Kildare, made several attempts to end 
this deplorable state of affairs by making elemen- 
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tary schools mixed instead of denominational, as 
they still, substantially, are; but not even this very 
able and high-minded man, a rarity in his com- 
munion, could overcome the barriers that blocked 
his way. Schools, even when they are no longer 
denominationally governed, as all of them once 
were, remain sectarian to this extent, that a child 
is unlikely to be found in a school unattached 
indirectly to his religion. The main cause of this 
segregation is the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
which evidently believes that a child of their 
faith is likely to lose it if he plays marbles with 
a ‘Prot.’ or learns his ABC from a Presbyterian 
teacher. I have no doubt that if Irish children 
of all denominations mingled in school the 
ancient antagonism between RCs and Protestants 
_would soon be as slight in Ulster as it is in 
England, The present Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
McQuaid, might profitably study the life of Dr. 
Doyle. : 

But there are other differences between the 
North and the South, though these are less well 
known; and they are profounder, more innate 
and decisive: differences of character and out- 
look on life, temper and capacity. The Ulster 
people have mingled their blood more than the 
Eireans have. They are inventive and they have 
ability to organise great industries: the Southern 
Irish have no invention and prefer small shops 
to large enterprises. Every industry of importance 
in Ulster was founded by a Protestant. There is 
no question here of means, for many of these 
Ulster Protestant heads of great businesses came 
from poor homes. If Guinness’s brewery were 
to be removed from Dublin and the small motor- 
car works sentimentally founded by Henry Ford 
were to be removed frem Cork, there would be 
practically no large-scale industry left in Eire, 
where almost all the farms are small. These are 
the substantial facts about the two races in 
Ireland, and they contain the foundations of the 
very different lives they lead. The Ulsterman 
prefers to be associated with the British Common- 
wealth, because his livelihood depends on this 
association. If the North were to be included in 
an independent Republic, unattached in any way 
to the Commonwealth, every industrialist in the 
Six Counties would have to face the fact that he 
had become an alien so far as Great Britain was 
concerned, and it is likely, therefore, that ship- 
ping companies would prefer to buy their liners 
from their own builders rather than from Eireans. 

The Ulsterman knows, too, that the Southern 
Irish cannot govern themselves or anybody else. 
Mommsen, in his History of Rome (Vol. I, pp. 
420-421), cites Cato the Elder, who said that 
‘Celts devote themselves to two things—fighting 
and esprit. Such qualities, those of good soldiers 
and bad citizens, explain the historical fact that 
the Celts have shaken all States and have founded 
none.’ Despite their freedom to govern them- 
selves, now about thirty-five years old, the 
country is less well ruled than it was under the 
British, who had change the entire condition 
of the country in the previous century. The 
fact which stares the Eircan in the face is that 
he cannot live without the English, and the Ulster 
people assert that it is about time the fact was 
acknowledged and acted on. Our suggestion is 
that the South should return to the Union from 
which they were foolish enough to secede. The 
Eirean population has fallen, but the drop in the 


total population is as nothing in comparison with 
the fall in the number of Eirean Protestants, who 
were 125,000 out of 2,955,00 in 1946. About 
2,500 ‘other denominations’ than RCs are leaving 
Eire every year. If this decline continues, the 
prophecy I made some years ago that there will 
not be a single Protestant left in the Irish Re- 
public at the end of this century will be fulfilled. 
Is this a prospect any sensible Eirean can con- 
template with pleasure? 

But in the Six Counties the population is in- 
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creasing slightly, despite many difficulties, ang 
would increase still more were it not that business. 
men feel discouraged from Starting new ip. 
dustries by such follies as the recent raids 9p 
Fermanagh. We have insisted to our fellow 
Irishmen that union with Great Britain is ag 
essential of our and their existence, but although 
there is an intellectual acknowledgement of this 
fact by the Eireans, there is still no practical 
acknowledgement of it; and we sometimes won. 
der if there ever will be. 


Asset or Liability? 


By MONTGOMERY HYDE, MP 


ORTHERN IRELAND, aS a separate area of 
government within the political framework 
of the United Kingdom, came into existence in 
1920. The Government of Ireland Act, passed in 
that year, provided that the six north-eastern 
counties of Ulster (Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone) should 
have a local parliament and administration. The 
first Northern Ireland Parliament was inaugurated 
by King George V in 1921, and the present 
constitutional position is largely governed by the 
arrangements then laid down. It is remarkable 
that the one part of Ireland which did not wish 
for Home Rule under the Imperial Parliament at 
Westminster at that time was the part which was 
given it. No Ulster Unionists voted for this experi- 
ment in devolution. It was urged on them as a 
compromise by Mr. Lloyd George, being designed 
to end political strife and bloodshed in the island 
as a whole, and they reluctantly accepted it as 
such, but they nevertheless determined to work 
it loyally. Who shall say that after thirty-six years 
they have not succeeded? 
Northern Ireland's Parliament, which is federal 


_in type, consists of the Sovereign and two Houses 


—a senate of twenty-six members and a House of 
Commons of fifty-two members, The Senate is 
chosen by the Commons for eight years on a 
system of proportional representation, while the 
Commons are elected by general adult suffrage 
at least once every five years. In addition to having 
its own Parliament at Stormont, on the eastern 
outskirts of Belfast, Northern Ireland sends twelve 
MPs to Westminster. At the General Election in 
1955, ten Unionists and two Sinn Fein or Irish 
Republican candidates were elected to the 
Imperial Parliament. Since the two Sinn Feiners 
were disqualified from Membership, as being 
convicted felons serving long prison sentences, 
their seats were awarded on petition to their 
Unionist opponents. Since then one of the 
Unionists was himself disqualified on the techni- 
cal ground of his having served on a Pensions 
Appeal Tribunal, and in the ensuing by-election 
an Independent Unionist was returned on a split 
anti-partitionist vote. Thus for the first time for 
many years Northern Ireland has a full comple- 
ment of Unionist representatives in the Mother 
of Parliaments. The eleven official Unionists, 
pledged to maintain the union with Great Britain, 
form the Ulster Unionist Parliamentary Party, 
which is affiliated with the Conservative Party. 
They take the Conservative Whip and generally 
vote with the other supporters of the present 
Government, although one of their number (the 


present writer) has differed from his colleagues 
on several important national issues in which he 
has opposed the Government and his Unionist 
colleagues. 

It is sometimes claimed that the entire area 
bordering the adjacent Irish Republic is pre- 
dominantly Nationalist in sympathy and favours 
the ending of Partition. This is incorrect. In the 
last General Election for the Westminster Parlia- 
ment the Unionists secured majorities totalling 
35,000 in the four border constituencies of South 
Down, Armagh, Fermanagh and South Tyrone, 
and Mid-Ulster. There were certainly few absten- 
tiohs on the part of the Sinn Fein portion of the 
electorate, the polling percentages varying from 
74 per cent. in South Down to 92 per cent. in 
Fermanagh. The commonly made charge that 
the constituency boundaries have been ‘gerry- 
mandered’ will not hold water, since they were 
fixed by an all-party commission sitting under 
the chairmanship of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons at Westminster. So far as the local 
government franchise is concerned this is not 
illogically confined to the ratepayers in the com- 
munity on the principle that ‘the man who pays 
the piper is entitled to call the tune.’ 

The Parliament at Stormont has jurisdiction 
over agriculture, internal commerce, health and 
social services, labour police, security and certain 
other local matters. The so-called ‘reserved 
powers’—that is, reserved to the Westminster 
Parliament—include defence, foreign affairs, over- 
seas trade, postal services, coinage and virtually 
all taxation except estate duty, entertainment duty, 
stamp duty, motor licences and the road fund. 
Thus, approximately 90 per cent. of the taxes 
raised in Northern Ireland, including income tax 
at the standard rate, are levied by the United 
Kingdom Government and are paid direct to the 
Treasury in London. Most of this money, how- 
ever, is handed back to the Northern Ireland 
Minister of Finance to be spent for the benefit 
of the taxpayers from whom it is taken. 

The decision of the Dublin Government to 
declare a republic and leave the Commonwealth 
in 1947 necessitated the introduction of fresh 
legislature at Westminster to clarify Northern 
Ireland’s position. Under the Ireland Act, 1948, 
it is expressly laid down that the position of 
Northern Ireland as an integral part of the United 
Kingdom is not to be changed in any degree with- 
out the consent of the Parliament at Stormont. In 
spite of the IRA there is little likelihood of the 
present position being altered in the foreseeable 
future. Thirty-nine of the fifty-two Stormont MPs 
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SPEED 
SECURITY 
& SAFETY 


To and from 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


LONDON - PRESTON - BELFAST - GLASGOW - LARNE 


® Express Container Services mounted upon Daily Sailings 
between PRESTON (Lancs), LARNE (Co. Antrim) 
and ARDROSSAN (Ayrshire). 


® All Parts of NORTHERN IRELAND, SCOTLAND and 
ENGLAND served. 


® Immunity from Loss by Theft or Damage. 

® Closed Security-Locked Containers. ° 

® Insulated Containers for Perishable Foodstuffs. 
® Perfect Hygiene and Cleanliness. 

® All Goods Conveyed with Minimum Packing. 
® Open Containers for Unpacked Machinery. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR INCLUSIVE RATES 


ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 
CONTAINER SERVICES 


LONDON (LIMITED) BELFAST (LIMITED) 


LONDON (Offices) 79, DUNTON ROAD, S.E.I., Bermondsey 4881/4 
LONDON (Depot) ELLAND ROAD, S.E.15, New Cross 4885/7 


ARDROSSAN HARBOUR STREET, Ardrossan Saltcoats 1911/2 

BRISTOL | 61, PARK STREET, Bristol 25435/6 

MANCHESTER 2 270/1, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, Blackfriars 9287/9 
PRESTON THE DOCKS, Preston 86742/4 

LARNE BAY ROAD, LARNE, Co. ANTRIM, Larne 2331/3 
GLASGOW C.2 10, BOTHWELL STREET, City 6997/8 

BELFAST 35/9, MIDDLEPATH STREET, Belfast 59261/4 
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ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 
CONTAINER SERVICES have now entered upon a new 
phase in their progress towards the ultimate in transport 
and shipping service. The year that is past has brought 
into service with their fleet two mew ships, especially 
designed and built to carry containers. The ships are so 
equipped that containers weighing up to twelve tons may 
be handled with ease; they carry many more containers 
and can be discharged and reloaded in less time than ever 
before! Modern up*to-date navigational aids and greater 
speeds reduce the possibility of delay at sea. ANGLO- 
CONTINENTAL CONTAINER SERVICES confidently 
expect to bring a third new vessel, which incorporates 
many improvements inspired in the light of experience 
gained, into service during the present year. 

The collection and delivery service 
operated on their behalf by Messrs. Lawther & Harvey Ltd., in Belfast, 
is now controlled by radio-telephony. The vehicles have been fitted 
with the latest equipment by Corran Works Ltd. (one of the many 
branches of the great Pye organisation), and control is centred at 
Middlepath Street, Belfast, where contact is maintained between 
office and vehicles throughout the working day. 

At Preston and Larne more new equip- 
ment has been installed. Travelling overhead cranes are now in 
operation, and are proving most effective in speeding the handling 
of containers through the port. At Preston the new crane has a span 
of 80 feet and a “run” of 270 feet: later this will be extended to 
420 feet! The use of this crane will result in cutting down the handling 
of traffic to an absolute minimum and thus speed up the movement 
of goods; reducing even further the possibility of damage, and 
promoting greater operational efficiency. 

Some thousands of shippers now employ 
ANGLO-CONTINENTAL CONTAINER SERVICES—and the num- 
per increases daily. Every conceivable class of merchandise is carried 
safely, speedily and economically. The “container method” offers 
many and great advantages to shippers; and no transport executive 
should fail to investigate the undoubted possibilities. 

Why not telephone the nearest ANGLO- 
CONTINENTAL CONTAINER SERVICES branch and discuss any 
transport or shipping problem you may have in connection with the 


movement of your goods to or from Northern Ireland? 











House flag flown by ships of A.C.C.S. 
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are Unionists, a figure which has remained 
virtually unchanged since 1921. Only one quarter 
of the membership can fairly be described as 
anti-Partitionist. It is significant too that, whereas 
the Irish Republic has refused to come into the 
NATO arrangements, Northern Ireland has put 
her territory unreservedly at the disposal of the 
NATO Command for operational training. 
Northern Ireland has a land area of rather 
more than 5,000 square miles, with a population 
of 1,370,000, equivalent to 24 per cent. of the 
population of the whole United Kingdom. (Bel- 
fast, the capital city, has approximately 454,000 
inhabitants.) The largest industry and _ the 
province’s principal asset is agriculture. There are 
83,000 farm holdings, of which 70 per cent. are 
less than 50 acres in size. The land is intensively 
worked, mixed farming being the rule. In fact 
Northern Ireland is now the most heavily mech- 
anised part of the United Kingdom per number 
of farm population. Twenty years ago there 
were fewer than 200 tractors in Northern Ireland, 
today there are over 22,000. Shipments of live- 
stock and agricultural products overseas, mainly 
to Great Britain, are averaging £63 million yearly, 
thus saving the United Kingdom valuable dollars. 





The province is less fortunate in her mineral 
resources than in the fertility of her soil. There 
is no coal or other important mineral deposit, so 
that the bulk of raw materials for manufacturing 
industry must be imported. Recently a decision 
has been taken by the Cabinet at Stormont to 
build an atomic reactor, which is to cost in the 
region of £25 million and is expected to be in 
operation by 1961. It has been calculated that the 
provision of atomic power in this way to generate 
electricity will save about 600,000 tons of coal 
annually, which at present have to be imported. 
‘That will have beneficial effects on the economy 
not only of Ulster but of the United Kingdom 
as a whole,’ said the Northern Ireland Premier 
Lord Brookeborough recently. “This is an out- 
standing example of the benefits which flow to 
us from our partnership with Britain, an associa- 
tion which enables us to keep abreast of modern 
trends and developments.’ 

Second only in size and importance to agricul- 
ture in Northern Ireland’s economy is the textile 
industry, which employs 60,000 workers. Linen 
exports account for four-fifths of the £10 million 
worth of goods sold to North America each year. 
Next in importance comes shipbuilding with 
22,000 workers and aircraft manufacturing with 
9,000. There are numerous smaller industries, 
which include clothing, engineering, food and 
drink, paint, plastics and tobacco. The Northern 
Ireland Government makes general capital grants 
in the way of financial assistance to those starting 
new industries as well as those modernising and 
expanding old ones. 

In spite of this progress, however, Northern 
Ireland’s economic structure rests on an extremely 
narrow industrial base. A greater diversification of 


industry is needed. The recently established Eco- 
nomic Development Council, under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Chandos, has already extended the 
pattern in a striking degree. But much remains to 
be done if the problem of Ulster’s workers is to 
be satisfactorily solved and Northern Ireland is 
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to share fully in the prosperity enjoyed by the 
rest of the United Kingdom. One thing is Certain, 
The Ulster people will never surrender their tradi. 
tional and long-established connection with Great 
Britain. In Lord Brookeborough’s words, ‘British 
we are and British we shall remain.’ 


A Southern Viewpoint 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


IVE years ago it was comparatively rare for 
F anybody in Southern Ireland to recognise that 
Northern Ireland had any right to exist. Partition, 
it was assumed, was an error to be corrected, if 
necessary by force. The situation has now com- 
pletely changed. To begin with, Southern poli- 
ticians have had the embarrassing experience of 
being taken at their word by young men through- 
out the country, who have enrolled in one or 
other of the illegal republican organisations and 
gone to blow up power stations or barracks in the 
North. Useless for the politicians to say the cam- 
paign is ill-advised or premature: the young 
republican replies that the country has waited 
thirty-five years for the politicians to find a 
solution and that if they cannot, or will not, lead 
the way, they must step out of it. 

The politicians of the South, too, have become 
aware of their country’s weakness. Shortly after 
the recent general election, Mr. Sean Lemass— 
Mr. de Valera’s second-in-command and the 
ablest administrator in the country—said that 
Ireland had five years in which to ensure not 
merely economic stability, but economic survival. 
It used once to be thought that the Six-County 
unit would not be economically viable, separated 
from the South; now, it is beginning to look as 
if the Southern unit is not viable, separated from 
the North—and from the United Kingdom. 

Possibly recognition of the South’s inherent 
weaknesses has allowed Ulstermen—as for con- 
venience the Northerners may be called, though 
in fact Northern Ireland comprises only six of 
Ulster’s nine counties—to take the recent raids 
less seriously than they would have done five 
years ago. One does not have to snuff a guttering 
candle. In a sense relations between the two sec- 
tions of the country are better now than they have 
been for many years. Far more people on both 
sides of the Border are prepared to discuss the 
future rationally and to discuss means of reaching 
a settlement. 

The greatest obstacle to agreement lies north 
of the Border in the existence of the Catholic and 
Nationalist areas which were incorporated in 
Northern Ireland against their will. This was 
achieved by what ‘can only be termed the de- 
liberate duplicity of British politicians. The 
Southern delegates who signed the Treaty of 1921 
were promised that the Border as it was then 
drawn would be revised; but when the revision 
was made in 1925, it merely ironed out minor 
anomalies. The Catholic Nationalists, one-third 
of the population of Northern Ireland, were left 
on what was for them the wrong side of the fence. 

They still resent this, in spite of certain 
economic advantages, but their protests have 
little effect. They have no political power, even 
locally—local government gerrymandering has 





ensured that in Nationalist-dominated districts 
there are Unionist-dominated councils. This is 
the great weakness in the Northern Ireland 
Government’s case; otherwise the Ulstermen have 
long since established their right to continue their 
semi-detached political existence—so long as they 
still want to. 

They certainly did not want a parliament at 
Stormont. A home legislature was forced on them, 
against their will, by the English Government, 
Having got it, however, they have proceeded 
to make the best of it. They have had many 
difficulties and still have, but they have sur. 
mounted them more satisfactorily than has the 
South. They would have good reason to be satis- 
fied with themselves—Were it not for the existence 
of this Catholic Nationalist minority. And while 
it exists there is little chance of IRA trouble 
ending. 

This is not to suggest that remedy is simple, 
As with most borders, some injustice is inevitable 
wherever it is drawn; the only way to prevent 
injustice, in fact, would be to restore the political 
unity of the country and remove the Border 
altogether, while retaining a federal administra- 
tive structure. Mr. de Valera has accepted federal- 
ism; but he remains under the illusion that he 
could still impose conditions—for example, a ban 
on divorce and birth control throughout the 
island. Ulstermen do not have to approve of 
either divorce or birth control to object to their 
being banned; nor is it surprising that the South's 
determination to insist on such a ban is regarded 
as the thin end of the censorship wedge. They 
have good justification for asserting that until it 
has been dinned into Mr. de Valera that he now 
must come as a suppliant, not as a dictator of 
terms, they will not listen to any proposals 
whatsoever. 

To judge by his recent pronouncements, Mr. 
de Valera has no intention of becoming a 
suppliant; but no progress can be made until the 
administration in Dublin is prepared not merely 
to swallow past republican pride, but also to 
demonstrate its ability to carry the Southern 
electorate with it on a union-of-hearts policy. 
Until then there is very little that the North can 
be expected to do, except defend herself as best 
she can from guerrilla attacks and go about her 
own business. Paradoxically, therefore, although 
it is in the North that the real trouble lies, im 
the existence of the Catholic Nationalist minority, 
it is in the South-that treatment must begin. Mr. 
Lemass should heed his own warning; there may 
be precious little time for the South to show itself 
capable of survival, let alone capable of reaching 
some amicable and mutually satisfactory agree 
ment so that the two Irish peoples—for there afe 
two, now—can live together in peace, 
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Revived Area 


By C. F: 


FOPLE often think of Northern Ireland as a 
depressed area, after the pattern of the 1930s, 
which has unaccountably remained depressed in 
the prosperous 1950s. The unemployment rate 
of the province sticks normally between 5 per 
cent, and 9 per cent., while the British rate has 
been between 1 per cent. and 2 per cent., and 
Scotland and Wales have shown rates of 3 per 
cent. or less. But this way of looking at the matter 
ignores the factors which are special to Ireland, 
and which make the unemployment rate a mis- 
leading measure of the economic problem. Both 
Northern Ireland and the Republic have a con- 
siderable excess of births over deaths, about 
nine or ten per thousand population per year, as 
against four per thousand in Britain. Both areas 
hold their population problem within bounds by 
heavy emigration to Britain and elsewhere. 
Under these conditions, ynemployment is the 
visible sign of the pressure to migrate; the un- 
employed are those who, by reason of age, family 
responsibilities or lack of skill and initiative, are 
unable to migrate, together with those who are 
about to be forced to migrate by their inability 
to obtain a job at home. The problem to be solved 
is not the mopping-up of a pool of unemployed, 
once and for all, by the creation of 30,000 jobs. 








* Professor of Economics at Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 


CARTER* 


It is a much bigger problem—the creation of 
jobs for 6,000 to 8,000 extra workers every year 
for many years to come. 

The problem is indeed bigger still, for the older 
industries of the province may well decline as 
providers of employment. The well-meaning 
British Governments which passed land-purchase 
legislation have left in Ireland a durable sub- 
division of the land into innumerable small owner- 
occupied farms, many of them too small and poor 
to provide the standard of living which people 
expect today. In the Republic this has led to con- 
siderable abandonment of barren holdings; in 
both parts of Ireland there has been a drift of 
workers from the land, and it is probable that 
there are many more ‘family workers’ who would 
seek the independence of industrial employment 
if more were available. The long, fluctuating 
decline in the linen industry has been partly offset 
by the growth in the use of other fibres, but the 
textile and clothing trades as a whole are an 
uncertain basis for prosperity; in particular, they 
may have to retreat before continental competi- 
tion. The shipbuilding industry is active, but it 
shows no sign of offering more employment. 

The hopes of Northern Ireland are therefore 
set upon new and diversified industry, not only 
to create the work for a rising population, but 
to provide some 2,000 to 3,000 jobs a year to 
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offset those lost in declining industries. Thus the 
full solution of the problems of unemployment 
and migration may require the creation of 10,000 
or more industrial jobs each year. 

It is important to realise that there are no 
hidden economic forces tending to put the matter 
right. In times past, Ireland could have attracted 
industry by the promise of lower wage rates; but 
‘parity with Britain’ is a trade union principle on 
both sides of the Border, and skilled rates are in 
some instances above the British average. It is 
true that rates in unskilled and unorganised 
occupations are lower, and labour costs are 
generally lower owing to the lesser importance 
of overtime and other special payments, but there 
is no really decisive advantage to offset high 
transport costs. Again, in times past, an agricul- 
tural community could offer employment in the 
local crafts and trades—weavers, tailors, black- 
smiths, carpenters, wheelwrights and the like; but 
these have succumbed before the factory-made 
product, often imported from Britain. For many 
products manufacturers set uniform prices for 
the whole United Kingdom, choosing to absorb 
the transport costs to remote areas for the sake of 
the marginal addition to sales; thus local enter- 
prise is deprived of the protection of remoteness. 

Against this discouraging background, the 
achievements of the Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment stand out as creditable, though they are 
‘achievements’ in the sense of keeping still by 
running up a descending escalator—they have 
prevented the situation getting worse. Few of the 
means for beguiling the industrialist who might 
set up a new factory have been left unexploited; 
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his factory waits ready-built for his occupation, 
special subsidies are on offer, his needs for water 
or power or transport or houses for workers are 
given special attention, he is assured of a large 
and docile labour force ready to reach high 
efficiency under his enlightened training. He may 
even remember that, if Westminster nationalises 
more industries, Stormont can decide to leave the 
local firms in private hands. Even the best pro- 
ducts need salesmanship, and the province has 
been fortunate to obtain Lord Chandos as sales- 
man for its attractions, in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Northern Ireland Development Coun- 
cil. There is a real prospect that the steady use 
of the arts of publicity will attract more United 
States and British firms to come to Northern 
Ireland; but it is a slow business. 


It is therefore tempting to suggest that the 
Government at Westminster should take action, 
and deal with the problem once and for all. It is, 
after all, a little discreditable to a great and 
wealthy State that it cannot extend the benefits 
of full employment to a mere 3 per cent. of its 
population; and there are certainly industries 
which, once established in the province with the 
aid of massive subsidies, could thereafter main- 
tain themselves in open competition. But the well- 
meaning attempt of 1920, to provide a settlement 
for the whole of Ireland, stands in the way, 
though it utterly failed in its original purpose. It 
left behind a Government with separate responsi- 
bility for economic affairs, but very little power 
to influence them. Help must therefore be given 
indirectly, by subsidising the Northern Ireland 
Government, and these subsidies must be openly 
seen in the public accounts. 

It is easy to show that Northern Ireland already 
spends on its local needs practically all the taxes 
levied on its citizens; it makes only a small 
contribution to defence, foreign affairs, or the 
machinery of central government in London. But 
it is probably true that other areas—the north of 
Scotland, or South Wales—are similarly sup- 
ported by the rest of the economy; indeed, that 
most of the country is parasitic on the wealth 
of London. Within a single economy under a com- 
mon government, such differences pass unnoticed 
and unmeasured, but a separate government 
creates the need for formal transfers of money 
which may attract opposition. The instinct of the 
Ulster Unionists to desire continued government 
from Westminster was thus a correct assessment 
of what was best in the economic field, though 
devolution of government has political and social 
advantages to set in the other scale of the balance. 


Despite the difficulty of getting enough help 
from Westminster, it becomes more obvious every 
year that Northern Ireland derives great benefit 
from the British connection. Close association 
with a country with full employment brings an 
overflow of business to the province; while labour 
is everywhere scarce, some firms will be attracted 
by the chance of finding an ample supply of 
workers. Much more important than this is the 
flow of ideas, the chance of being associated with 
the United Kingdom in a period of great technical 
and scientific development. The plants for man- 
made fibres, the developments in electrical engin- 
eering, the early promise of nuclear power offer 
a new hope to the Six Counties of the north, 
from which the Twenty-Six of the south are 
unhappily largely excluded. 


ULSTER TODAY 


The Sudden Pack 


By W. R. RODGERS 


HE wild life of a well-tilled countryside 

flourishes only in its hedgerows, just as the 
older parts of a country’s lore survive under 
cover of children’s games and carefree sports. 
Ancient practices are not apparently handed 
down from father to son but, as by some sleight 
of hand, handed up from son to father. When I 
first went to live in County Armagh I wondered 
at the number of farmers in my parish each of 
whom owned a beagle. When I asked about it 
they would dismiss the fact lightly, as if it were 
some foolish and improvident thing. ‘Boys will 
be boys,’ they would say deprecatingly, implying 
that the beagle belonged to the son of the house 
whose idle fancy it was. But I found that older 
people, too, had a guarded fondness for the beagle 
above other dogs, and I noticed that it was the 
only dog for which these thrifty farmers would 
give good money. 

Only the hare was hunted in our 
countryside, and the hunt was a 
notable sight. On a clear, cold 
morning, hearing the sound of the 
horn and the far cry of the beagles, 
I would go out to the glebe-field 
to watch. There would be a 
sprinkle of frost and a sparkle of 
wings across the fields, and a sharp 
spiky smell in the air. A dead sea 
of silence seemed to have settled 
over everything. Then a hullabaloo of voices, like 
a rope of bubbles, rose to the surface and broke. 

Over hills a running line 

Curled like a whiplash, fast and fine, 
Past me sailed the sudden pack 
Along the taut and tingling track. 

I could never see that unforgiving pursuit with- 
out a shiver of terror. My heart was with the hare, 
sinuous and elusive, but the loud spectacle of the 
blindly running hounds wakened some old 
complicity in the blood. It was as if edge and 
urgency had been lent to the idle day and the 
indifferent fields. Each lazy valley suddenly 
assumed strategic importance and life took on a 
deadly importance. Sharpness was all. 


What was the compulsion behind the hunt? I 
knew that it had a long history in this country. 
‘There would never have been a hare coursed in 
Greece, wrote Arrian, eighteen centuries ago, 
‘had not the hound first been brought from Ire- 
land.’ Yet in some ways it appeared to be a casual 
affair. No heraldic-looking horsemen in red-hot 
coats rode furiously at the heels of this hunt; only 
a leisurely handful of men and lads drifted on 
foot across the fields and ditches. Theirs was a 
demotic sport, and the hunter, like the hound, 
was of the earth, earthy, unhurried as the green 
hills he walked among. 


Any lad who wanted a hunt had only to go 
to a hilltop and blow the ‘bugle,’ and instantly, 
from every farm within earshot, a beagle would 
emerge and hurry to the spot—Hector, Lovely, 
Traveller, Shamrock, Megaera (for some of them 
were named after the Eumenides)—all giving 
tongue. ‘Tell her we're coming,’ the huntsman 
would cry to them; and as the pack swept through 
meadow and orchard in full cry, the cobbler 





would leave his last, the minister his book, and 
the farmer’s boy his work, just as, long ago, the 
traveller Arthur Young saw the cottage weavers 
run from their looms to watch. I noted, how. 
ever, that among my more strict parishioners 
there was a marked disapproval of hunting, and 
this never on the score of cruelty. Hunting-men, 
it was hinted, were an idle and disreputable part 
of the community. It puzzled me for a time, for 
it was plainly untrue, but slowly the reason for 
disapproval became clear to me. Hunting was the 
only social activity in our community in which 
both Catholic and Protestant participated; it was 
the great leveller. Why? Because it was older than 
either faith: its roots ran back to legendary 
times when Cuchulain and his hound ranged 
these selfsame hills of Ulster. 

What puzzled me, however, was the strict ritual 
attached to the seemingly casual 
hunt. Although its end- and be-all 
was the death of the hare, yet by 
immemorial custom much care 
was taken to facilitate its escape. 
There was manifest anxiety about 
this. I have known the sexton of 
my church, a great caretaker of 
tradition, to stand in a gap and 
threaten to brain either man or dog 
who went through it after the hare. 
‘For,’ said he, ‘hasn’t she given you 
a good run and she'll give it again.’ I have even 
known a hunting man to snatch a hare from 
under the dogs’ noses and fling it to safety 
Over a ditch. In much the same way an 
unwritten law forbade all shooting of hares 
in our area. “There's law and law,’ said one 
of my parishioners to me. ‘There was a bunch of 
Portadown men came shootin’ hares across my 
land the other day. So I just gets out the old gun 
and, boys, did I powder their backsides for them!’ 
‘I remember,’ said another man, ‘in my granda’s 
time, over in Tyrone, there was one hare, a white 
one, that would always give us the whale of a 
hunt. My granda used to be carried out to the 
top of the hill just to watch her. We were fond 
of her, you see. One day a divil of a fellow laid 
wait for her with a gun and finished her. Do you 
know what? That fellow had to leave the country 
and go to America, or the people would have 
killed him.’ Yes, there was a taboo on the shoot- 
ing or eating of hares, even in wartime. 

Most puzzling was the fiction by which the 
hare was supposed to give a hunt, to have a sort 
of understanding or tutoyer with her adversary, 
the hound. ‘I have only to let the dog out,’ 
explained the porter at my local railway station, 
‘and he'll raise a hare that waits for him every 
day in the orchard yonder.’ Nothing that I might 
say could shake my countrymen’s belief on this 
point. Medieval writers supported them up to the 
hilt: the hare had, it appeared, a hankering after 
the hound; centuries ago, it seemed, she had 
made a pact with her chosen adversary: 

Then in a fine mead, she being almost spent, 

She made her last will, ay, and testament. 

‘Croft cur, with thee,’ says she, ‘I will not stay, 

Nor with true-running Cutty that showed such 
fair play, 
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But to thee, brave Hector, I yield up my life,” 
And so Hector bore her, and ended the strife. 

So, winter by winter, I watched the hunting of 
the hare in that Ulster parish, and year after year 
I gathered up the strangest oddments of myth and 
country lore about her. Bit by bit they fell into 
place until the pattern of the jigsaw took shape 
and meaning. I could see now the unconscious 
logic of it all. What I was looking at was not 
merely a sport, but an age-old folk-play about 
life and death, presented on a grand scale; a play 
of opposites in which the antagonists were hare 
and hound, the stage was the countryside, and 
the chorus was the huntsmen. And why, in this 
folk-play, had the hare been cast in the role of 
life? Because of her cunning, her ability to out- 
wit death. For generations the hare has un- 
consciously been the incarnate spirit of life, 
eternal, evasive, irrepressible, irreducible. In the 
long run death will overtake her, but meanwhile 
she must be given fair play and a square deal; 
no guns, no short cuts to oblivion. For this play 
of hare and hound bodies forth man’s feelings 
about his own predicament, his own mortal condi- 
tion. He himself is the hunted one who has a 
rendezvous with death, but who still hopes to 
escape. ‘I’ve often heard tell,’ said one huntsman 
to me, ‘that the hare can turn herself into another 
hare when she’s caught.’ Cut her down in one 
form and she will rise again in another. It was not 
an uncommon belief in my countryside, and one 
could see why. In the dead of winter, when colour 
and movement have ebbed from the face of the 
landscape, only the hare, that twitching pulse of 
the fields, was left as the visible, recurring symbol 
of life and resurrection, a pursuable hope. 
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ULSTER TODAY 


The Political Scene 


By W. M. MAY, MP 


IFTY years ago the political scene in Ireland 

was dominated by two parties—the Unionists 
and the Nationalists—who were engaged in a 
grim struggle on the question of Home Rule. 
Then, this question also occupied much of the 
time of the Parliament at Westminster, and 
probably prevented, for at least a generation, the 
schemes of social welfare with which the English 
Parliament proceeded as soon as the ‘Irish Ques- 
tion’ had been apparently solved by the passing 
of the Government of Ireland Act in 1920. 

It must seem strange to the English political 
observer that whereas in England the Liberal 
Party has virtually disappeared, and a very strong 
Socialist Party has arisen to take its place, here 
in Northern Ireland the old political parties still 
exist in approximately the same strength as they 
did fifty years ago. No party in Ulster wanted 
the partition of Ireland, and it was reluctantly 
accepted by the Unionists as the only method by 
which they could retain the link with Great 
Britain. 

The first elections which took place for the 
Parliament at Stormont were by proportional 
representation, and all the charges of gerry- 
mandering and the like fall to the ground when 
it is realised that today the Unionist representa- 
tion in the Parliament at Stormont, on the basis 
of single-member constituencies, is almost exactly 
the same as it was under proportional representa- 
tion. Moreover, it reflects fairly enough the 
proportion of Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in the Province, for here religion is still the 
dominant issue, and it is hard to believe that it 
will ever cease to be so under the present educa- 
tional system. This system allows of the payment, 
from public funds, of almost the entire cost of all 
forms of school, without public control, and 
although today its perpetuation is almost wholly 
at the desire of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the 
Protestants cannot escape some measure of the 
blame for the existence of two separate streams 
of education, because an enlightened proposal by 
the late Marquis of Londonderry for a system of 
State schools in 1923 was opposed as strongly by 
Protestants as by Catholics. 

Knowledge of Irish affairs is almost entirely 
confined to those who were born and bred in this 
country, and few English commentators remem- 
ber that when our Government was set up it was 
immediately assailed by the IRA, and the reign 
of terror which ensued was only defeated by 
strong and resolute measures. Not the least of 
the achievements of a Government which has 
now been in power for almost thirty-five years 
was the restoration of law and order, and although 
today there is a recrudescence of IRA outrages, 
the circumstances in which they occur are vastly 
different, for whereas in the Twenties the in- 
surgents had at least the tacit support of the 
minority, today their activities are as repugnant 
to the Anti-Partitionists as to the Unionists. 

It would be a mistake to believe that the Roman 
Catholic population now sincerely desire the 
removal of the Border which separates the North 
from the South. They are the least well-off of the 





population, and while they may give lip-servicg 
to the idea of a United Ireland, while they may 
still support Anti-Partition candidates in the pol- 
ling booth, when they look across the Border and 
see the vastly different conditions which exist 
there, they cannot fail to appreciate that under 
a Unionist administration their standard of life 
has vastly improved, and could only deteriorate 
if their political ideals were achieved. Moreover, 
although it seemed impossible at one time that 
there could be any rapprochement between the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic communities, 
there has of late been some evidence that a great 
deal of the bitterness has passed, and the credit 
for this must go to a wise and tolerant administra- 
tion. The Prime Minister, Lord Brookeborough, is 
probably the greatest of the leaders which the 
Unionist Party has had. He is a figure who would 
have made a mark on a wider stage if he had not 
devoted his talents to his native Ulster, and his 
administration have given ample evidence that 
they desire the prosperity of all the people, and 
do not wish to see it confined only to those whom 
they represent. 


The geographical situation of Ulster, so 
valuable to Great Britain during the Battle of the 
Atlantic, might be thought a serious handicap to 
its economic develogment, as transport costs to 
and from the mainland are high, and consequently 
the attraction of heavy industries is difficult. But 
manufacturing processes having a high labour 
content are very successful, for the labour force 
is not only plentiful, but adaptable and very hard 
working, and this fact, coupled with the consider- 
able financial advantages offered to new indus- 
tries, offers the greatest hope for the future. 
An imaginative ._programme of building factories 
in those areas where employment is worst is 
reaping a rich harvest, and the continuance of this 
policy and the diversification which it has 
brought to the industry of the Province have con- 
vinced the great mass of the people of the drive 
and initiative of its leaders. This belief and the 
distrust so long felt for the Socialist Party are 
mainly responsible for the fact that there is not 
a single Socialist representative at Stormont. The 
Ulster working man remembers that the Socialist 
Party for long was equivocal in its attitude to- 
wards the constitutional issue. In Britain it must 
seem strange that Belfast, as fully industrialised 
as any great English city, should send four 
Unionist Members to Westminster, but this is the 
surest proof that the Unionist Party still retains 
the overwhelming support of the working people 
in the Province. 


Faced with the achievements of the Unionist 
Government, and conscious that an Irish Re- 
public would greatly worsen the standards of life 
enjoyed by their supporters, the Opposition at 
Stormont is in a difficult position. They are in 
a hopeless minority, and would remain so even if 
their claims for a readjustment of constituency 
boundaries were met in full. Their attendance, 
with a few exceptions, is sporadic. 


Their paucity of numbers and irregular atte 
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dance give rise to the charge that the Northern 
jreland Parliament is not democratic. In fact, the 
legislation of the Government receives keener 


attention and more detailed criticism from its 


own backbench than from most of the Opposi- 
tion, and on one or two occasions in the past this 
has almost resulted in a Unionist Party split on 
yarious domestic issues. It is not too rhuch to say, 
for instance, that the Family Allowances Bill last 


session was withdrawn because of Unionist 
opposition. 

But however much they may differ on domestic 
legislation, the Unionist public and_ their 
representatives are firmly and solidly united in 
their determination to remain part of the United 
Kingdom. That, if nothing else, will maintain a 
Unionist Government in power at Stormont for 
as long as one can see ahead. 


Sources of Pride 


By J. A. THREEPWORTH 


t is probably true to say that no visitor to 

Northern Ireland, however short his stay, can 
avoid learning a little of the history of this small 
but developing area. It may be recent, spanning 
the thirty-five years of the country’s development 
since the opening of its first Parliament, or it may 
be ancient, going back to the days of St. Patrick, 
whose name is for ever linked with Ulster; but he 
will find there is, among the people of Northern 
Ireland, an unusual consciousness of history, 
probably because on every hand the markers left 
by events of centuries gone by are left, and in 
many cases preserved, to add their own indefin- 
able sense of a past to the countryside. To walk 
through the ancient city of Armagh is to walk 
almost through history iiself. It was here that 
Saint Patrick built his first cathedral: it was to 
Armagh that the scholars of Ireland came to 
study: it was here that the ancient provincial 
kings took their seat: 


Farther north, Londonderry hugs the banks of 
the River Foyle as closely as it did three centuries 
ago, when its walls repelled the invaders in the 
famous siege of 1688. Today the walls still sur- 
round the old city, while the new spreads from 
their foundations farther and farther afield. To 
the visitor, Londonderry proudly displays its 
wails and its ancient cathedral, within which the 
relics of the siege are preserved—the events of 
long ago are still sources of pride today. 

The scenery provides a noble setting for past 
and present. Dominating the north coast of 
County Antrim is a massive, volcanic formation, 
the Giant’s Causeway. As is to be expected, legend 
gives the credit for the formation of the basalt, 
hexagonal pillars of which this ‘Wonder of the 
World’ is formed, to the giant Finn McCool, who 
built the Causeway to enable him to reach an 
enemy then resident in Scotland. To visit the 
Causeway it is best to travel along the magnificent 


coast road from Belfast to Portrush, which hugs 
the sea’s edge for many miles of its length, wind- 
ing its way around the foot of the mountains of 
Antrim, as they rise sharply from the coast to 
slope gently inland. Cradled within them are the 
famous Glens of Antrim, whose wooded slopes 
and green valleys provide a breathtaking view 
on a clear summer day. 

But not all the beauty of Northern Ireland lies 
around its coasts. Far inland are the lakes and 
islands and inland waterfalls of County Fer- 
managh, the rivers, meadows and moorland 
stretching free for miles, while history raises its 
head long enough to assure the traveller that 
1,400 years ago the ruins which he now sees 
were a monastery and centre of learning. Yet on 
all sides the visitor may see the future advancing. 
Far out on a headland dominating the north-east 
coast, industry raises its own monument—a vast 
turbine factory which presents a face of glass to 
the setting sun. On a hill in County Londonderry, 
a towering, multi-storey building will become one 
of the biggest hospitals in the United Kingdom. 
On a plain on the banks of the River Bann, the 
foundations are going down for a modern Ameri- 
can factory. And on a site yet to be chosen the 
first atomic power station in Ireland is to be built. 

Some may say that the countryside will suffer 
from the advance of industry. So far there is no 
sign that this is so. Careful planning has laid 
modern buildings in well-kept grounds. In many 
cases the new contends with the old for the eye 
of the visitor. But whatever the taste, be it for 
scenery, climbing, shooting, or just plain lazing, 
Northern Ireland can cater for it—with history 
thrown in. 
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, Contemporary Arts 


Full of Horrors 


The Balcony. By Jean Genet. (Arts.) 
—Tea and Sympathy. By Robert 
Anderson. (Comedy.) — Titus 
Andronicus. and The Comedy of 
Errors. By William Shakespeare. 
(Old Vic.)—Janus. By Carolyn 
Green. (Aldwych.) 

Ir would be tempting Providence 

rather too far to taunt the Lord Chamberlain at 

this moment with being, like Baal, asleep or on 

a long journey; in any case I hope he has been 

neither but has been to see this week’s plays, 

which include a brothel scene, a brace of homo- 
sexuals, several adulterers and an old-fashioned 
feast of rapine and wholesale murder. He may, 
for all | know, have been one of those carried 
fainting from the first night of Titus Andronicus, 
but if he stayed the course one or two truths may, 
with luck, have struck home. First, that this 

Shakespearian orgy, which is open to all, is far 

more likely to debauch the mind of youth, or 

for that matter age, than the carefully diluted 
discussion of pederasty at the Comedy or the 

‘What the egg-head saw’ peepshow at the Arts, 

to which one can only gain admittance by the 

elaborate pantomime of becoming a member of 
the appropriate Theatre Club, or the desperate 
expedient of becoming a critic. Second, that 
pimps and homosexuals need not in themselves 
be particularly corrupting. Third, that since 
whores lie considerably thicker on the ground 
than, say, Dowager Duchesses, they are, on 
balance, likely to make better subjects for plays. 

Fourth (perhaps I am allowing my enthusiasm to 

run away with me), that he had better do some- 

thing about it. 

Take the case of that pillar of French dis- 
respectability, M. Jean Genet. He has had the bril- 
liant notion of setting a play about the papier 
maché illusions which go to make up a man’s 
facade in the most potent of all Freudian forcing- 
grounds—a fetishist’s brothel. Here you may meet 
the gas-man who dons a bishop’s regalia and 
absolves the whore whose wares he is purchasing, 
and the other small-time tradesmen who dress 
up as generals or judges or desecrators of the 
Immaculate Conception before proceeding to 
work. Queen of this establishment is a business- 
like harridan by the name of Madame Irma, with 
a vocation for a job which she insists must be 
performed in rigorous earnest. The rites are 
punctuated throughout by the clatter of machine- 
gun fire, for at the time of the play there is a 
fierce revolution in full swing in the streets out- 
Side; things are going badly for the old regime 
and the queen and most of the rest of the govern- 
ment have been murdered. It is a brain-wave of 
the Chief of Police, a friend of Madame Irma’s, 
to produce her and the other inmates on the 
balcony of the establishment as the real queen, 
bishop, judge and general, thus cowing the mob 
into obedient adoration and introducing a regime 
of which the Chief of Police is the dictator and 
they are the permanent figure-heads. 

This account is a gross simplification of a plot 
Which seethes with symbolism and cracks with 
characters, but one can’t help feeling that a little 
simplification would not have done the play any 
harm. M. Genet’s violent quarrel with his pro- 
ducer shows that he has not realised how much 
of his play is practically unproducible—in the 





second half of it a fog of symbolic rhetoric 
descends with appalling suddenness; one peers 
through the pea-super-egos and catches glimpses 
of strange distorted figures, Power (sexless), 
Justice (dumb), Religion (bound), which, as one 
clutches them, fade exasperatingly into the mist. 
Peter Zarek does his best with the production but 
the acting might have been better—only Selma 
vaz Diaz as Madame and Hazel Penwarden as 
the rebel whore perform with much gusto, the 
rest move with the wooden control of those who 
are not amused. This is, though, a serious play 
and an interesting one; as for its corrupting 
influence—only the addition of a Lord Chamber- 
lain as part of the mythology of the brothel could 
make it more harmless. 

After all the talk about homosexuals Tea and 
Sympathy turns out to be a mawkish but well- 
streamlined American study of a persecution. 
Admittedly the young hero is accused by his 
crypfo-queer housemaster of the worst, on the 
grounds that he refuses to wear a crew-cut and 
likes gramophone records (there is also a slight 
contretemps when he is caught bathing with the 
suspect member of the siaff), but there is never 
any suggestion that this is more than a smear 
campaign. In fact, sympathy its enlisted by the 
housemaster’s wife, who sees that he is nothing 
but a sensitive adolescent and finally seduces him 
in order to prove it. Those brought up in the 
doubtless cynical atmosphere of an English public 
school will loose off a few incredulous horse laughs, 
but others may be moved by the sincerity and 
craftsmanship of the play and the beautiful per- 
formances of Elizabeth Sellars as the wife and 
Tim Seely as the boy. Again as mild as mother’s 
milk. 

The Old Vic’s double bill, on the other hand, 
is a horror-comic affair which only a determina- 
tion to sample the whole Shakespearian corpus 
should take one to see. Barbara Jefford as the 
barbarian queen and Keith Michell as_ her 
blackavised lover have the twenty-odd lines of 
real poetry in Titus and enjoy saying them. Derek 
Godfrey in the name part prefers nobility to 
easy escape and goes down slowly and heroically 
with his ship into waves of tedium. A miracle of 
beating might transform the Comedy of Errors 
from a mechanical set-piece into something 
genuinely frothy, but a tired cast approaches the 
second half of the evening with aching arms. 
Walter Hudd produces. 

Janus is the two-faced pseudonym of love- 
birds Googie Withers and Peter Sallis, who 
escape from their respective spouses once a year 
to compose blue historical romances together. 
What happens when the husband and the tax man 
turn up? Miss Withers is equal to the situation. 
She is, as usual, delicious, but an injudicious 
sneeze from her would blow the whole play into 
the Strand. DAVID WATT 


Ya@ Classical Records—II 


(RECORDING Company: D, Decca.) 
OrcHESTRAL. To Bruckner’s Fourth 
Symphony some time ago Knap- 
pertsbusch has now added the less 
familiar Fifth (both D). Each occu- 

—* pies three sides, with a Wagner piece 
on the fourth. The neglect of No. 5 can 
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perhaps be attributed to its having less in 


common with Wagner and Schubert than 
usual and more with Beethoven, Schumann 
and Brahms. But it is a _ splendid and 
characteristic work, and this first recording is 
strongly recommended. The No. 4 has several 
earlier rivals and, although this version easily 
matches them in quality of performance and re- 
cording, its virtues are probably not enough to 
outweigh the overwhelming advantage of Klem- 
perer’s in being on one record. Knappertsbusch 
also gives an outstandingly fine and vivid per- 
formance of Don Juan with Tod und Verkldrung 
(D) which challenges any existing versions of 
these much-recorded works. Stravinsky’s enchant- 
ing symphonic poem Le Chant du Rossignol (D) 
is a welcome addition to the recorded repertory, 
the more so as it is oné of the best of Ansermet’s 
many Stravinsky performances. It is only a pity 
that the other side contains Pulcinella, already 
available in several recordings. The trifling bur- 
lesque Renard, also under Ansermet (D), is less 
valuable and makes a slightly regrettable backing 
for the beautiful and serious Apollon Musagetes. 
SoLo VocaL. Flagstad appears as her splendid 
former self in a Wagner recital (D) consisting of 
the five Wesendonck songs and four arias from 
Lohengrin, Parsifal and Die Walkiire. This music 
still suits her best. She is less good in a Schubert- 
Schumann recital (D), where her beautifully 
sustained legato line is marred by some technical 
awkwardness, a lack of flexibility and a certain 
monotony of tone and style. Lisa della Casa offers 
a programme of four songs each by Schubert, 
Brahms, Wolf and Strauss (D), all enchantingly 
sung, to make as near to an ideal lieder-recital 
as any to be found on records. In an entirely 
different style and equally to perfection she sings 
five arias from Handel's Julius Casar, splendid 
and unfamiliar pieces in which many will find 
more reward than in the five Mozart arias on the 
other side, where her singing is not without flaws 
(D). There is pleasure to be had from the re- 
issue of an earlier Schubert recital by Souzay 
(D, ten-inch), though collectors who have his 
wonderfully beautiful Schubert Recital No 2, so- 
called, with Dalton Baldwin’s accompaniment 
(D), may be slightly disappointed with this earlier 
one. Also recommended: Britten's latest and 
very attractive song-cycle Winter Words (to 
poems by Hardy), with the Michelangelo Sonnets, 
sung by Pears with the composer accompanying 

(D). 
COLIN MASON 


Jazz and Swing 


RECENT issues include a ‘must’ 
for jazz collectors—The Encyclo- 
pedia of Jazz on Records. Four 
LPs (Brunswick) trace the de- 
velopment of jazz from the days 
of King Oliver and Jimmie 
Noone down to present-day per- 
formers like John Graas and Shorty Rogers. 
Forty-eight different bands or solo performers 
can be heard, and to list them would in fact be 
to list every top-line name in the Jazz Directory. 
The examples of each style and artist are well 
chosen, and the sleeve notes are interesting, in- 
formative and complete. An expensive purchase, 
but just the thing for those who take their jazz 
seriously. 

Dixieland fans would be well advised to buy 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra 1936-1956 (Vogue 
Coral). This disc features twelve performances of 
the Crosby band, showing the transition from its 
early ragtime flavour to the slicker, more con- 
fident big-band sound of today. Good steady 
Dixieland—and very pleasant listening. Finally, 








E doubt if Mr. Alfred Newman would be pleased 
to see his music listed under Jazz and Swing, but 
at the risk of incurring his displeasure I can recom- 
mend Anastasia (Brunswick), the music from 
the 20th-Century Fox film. Those who have seen 
the film will remember the charm and vitality of 
the score. It makes a very enjoyable LP. 

ROBIN DOUGLAS HOME 


The Assembly Line 


THE guilt I was feeling about my 
recent neglect of ITV was fotified 
by missing Warhead, Peter Hunt's 
feature on defence which every critic 
who saw it thought first class. The 
- next evening I switched on to Chan- 
nel Nine and made a vow to stay there. The play 
of the week was Granite Peak, by Betty Roland, 
and it was about life in the raw of the Northern 
Territory of Australia. In the beginning I noticed 
hopefully some faint analogies to Tennessee Wil- 
liams. Big Daddy in Miss Roland’s play was the 
owner of a fair estate with a strong dynastic 
sense. But this tyrant had no redeeming qualities. 
He was a stock figure of melodrama and the plot 
itself was as old as sin, a boy marrying a sweet, 
nitwit girl pregnant by a jolly cad. Cold comfort 
farm in a hot climate. This situation happens 
often enough in real life and too often on com- 
mercial television. Faced with these banalities I 
broke my vow and sneaked away to the BBC for 
twenty minutes to watch Bernard Miles playing 
the rustic philosopher. 

Miles’s dialogue was brilliantly funny but the 
theme, anti form-filling and anti stamp-licking, 
belonged to the Daily Express of 1947 and the 
production was like that of an Elstree quickie 
of 1932. I suppose it was to save the BBC 
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embarrassment that Miles had to keep on saying 
that he was not against the health scheme, only 
against the stamps. 

On Sunday I endured Val Parnell’s Palladium 
for the sake of an exquisite five minutes by Beryl 
Grey and Oleg Brianski and sat expectantly 
through the first half of Fireside Theatre, which 
gave us Douglas Fairbanks (isn’t he getting too 
old to be called ‘Jr.’?) appearing as Kurt ‘Scar- 
face’ Remo, an American gangster who had been 
deported to his native village to become a tourist 
attraction. Fairbanks is a most competent pro- 
ducer. He is one of the people who can make a 
television screen do the work of a cinema screen. 
But this was a contrived mechanical theme, just 
one more piece off the assembly line. 

The major disappointment of the evening was, 
however, the Tommy Cooper programme. My 
heart warms to Cooper. He is like one of those 
lost, pathetic men you meet in four ale bars on 
Saturday nights, vague, boastful and full of fail- 
ure. He has not many resources as a comedian 
except his own rare personality—and that is 
enough. Moreover, I like the kind of act he 
appears in, the old burlesque that was dying when 
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I first saw it as a boy at the Ardwick Empire 
Manchester. But Cooper's talents were very 
poorly used last Monday. 

Sir Gerald Barry told us what the papers hag 
said about the hydrogen bomb and Schweizer’s 
appeal. He was a little weightier than is usual in 
this programme but there was only one dul} 
moment when he quoted from a heavyweight 
leader. After this refreshing good sense I watched 
The Man Called X rescuing refugees from Com. 
munist China. The atmosphere and background 
were interesting but there was no real tension, 
Again, just average commercial competence, 

The best thing I saw on ITV during the week 
was Dr. Donald Soper arguing for C hristianity 
against a well-mixed crowd. Soper is adept at 
this kind of thing, quick as a flash but never 
scuring mere debating points and always exercis- 
ing Christian forbearance towards the sillier 
questioners. I also enjoyed the programme from 
Manchester in which young people asked two film 
producers why we get the kind of films we do get, 
There was some hypocrisy about crime and 
violence, but not enough to spoil the programme, 

JOHN BEAVAN 


Old Faces 


Funny Face. (Odeon, Leicester 
Square.)—Designing Woman. 
(Empire.)—Friends for Life. 

SA ; (Academy.) — Drango. (Lon- 
4) don Pavilion.) — Obsession. 
ar (Continentale.) 

— 7 Tue history of fashion could I 

suppose be written from the faces of fashion 

models, whose life is measured not by the onset 
of wrinkles but by the changes in public taste. 

Audrey Hepburn’s face is, like all unique suc- 

cesses, both the outcome and the initiator of 

fashion: taste was ready for this extraordinary 
mixture of St. Germain-des-Prés with jeune fille 
bien élevée, of languor with cosiness, supreme art- 
lessness with artifice, gazelle with teddy bear; and 
taste was modified by Miss Hepburn’s arrival on 
the international scene to an extent that came near 
to a revaluation of facial esthetics. Funny Face 
plays on the famous features for all they are 
worth, with the joke-within-a-joke they allow, 
since they can look beautiful without glamour or 
glamorous without beauty, depending on their 
owner’s mood, and it is amusing (as Hollywood 
has so often shown us) to pretend that this is really 
just a funny face, a plain girl no one will notice 
if she shrouds herself in a sort of black envelope 

(it hardly deserves the name of garment) and 

works in a bookshop. If Miss Hepburn provides 

the film’s (rather overworked) esthetic point, Fred 

Astaire, who played in the stage version about 

thirty years back, provides its main flavour and 

high spirits and, of course, its dancing. I find it 
hard to see why, with two such charmers about, 

a lot of gaiety and some moderately good satirical 

ideas, taking off both the world of the glossy 

fashion magazines and that of the great unwashed 

Parisian existentialists, it should fall just a little 

flat all through, drag just a little long, disappoint 

in some indefinable way except on the few occa- 
sions when Mr. Astaire gets the screen to himself 
and his delicate genius can stretch its legs, as ina 

»vlo with an umbrella or a fine bit of folksy fool- 

ing ‘with Kay Thompson (as the editor of the 

glossy whose search for a new American model of 
intellectual as well as sartorial distinction takes 
her exploring the wilds of Greenwich Village). The 
film fairly burst with charm, the Gershwin songs 
are lively, Paris is as photogenic as ever and the 
existentialists are grubby to the life; but Stanley 
Donen’s direction, as so often happens with satire, 






has tried to pot too many rabbits at once, and has 
our heads in a mildly uncomfortable whirl. 

In its less ambitious way Vincente Minelli’s De- 
signing Woman, which (as you will have guessed) 
is about fashion too, is perhaps more successful, 
with another of those funny and interesting faces 
(who came to films via fashion modelling, inci- 
dentally) of Hollywood, Lauren Bacall, another 
giraffe-like figure, amusingly contrasted with their 
curvier opposite (Dolores Gray). The script is 
witty, and sounds wittier than it might have in the 
ironical gargling voice Miss Bacall made fashion- 
able a decade or so ago. With Gregory Peck, 
rather livelier than usual. 

Friends for Life treads delicately among the un- 
certainties of early adolescence, with a couple of 
schoolboys playing at a far higher level of under- 
standing of themselves than you would think 
likely at thirteen. Franco Rossi's direction is deft 
and sympathetic: not, I would say, much more. 
But the boys’ performances, or rather their living 
—or so it seems—of the two parts (neat, well- 
mannered, lonely, sensitive Franco, living in 
hotels with his rich widowed father; and Mario 
the enviable extrovert, with his cheerful and 
poorer family), make it a film to remember. I 
believe a happier ending was provided for the 
English-speaking world than the one which ap- 
peared in Italy; yet this one is sad enough, for at 
that age the loss of friendship is not an ache but 
a cut, and parting not an interval between meet- 
ings, but the end. 

Drango is a chilly little film, but impressive, 
about the post-Civil War South: with Jeff 
Chandler and Joanne Dru, a pair with dense, con- 
centrated personalities, as a fiercely upstanding 
couple and Ronald Howard, still looking eerily 
like his father, wildly miscast as the villain. Direc- 
tors: Hall Bartlett and Jules Bricken. 

Jean Delannoy’s Obsession has, quite effectively 
and efficiently but with deadly dull result, gathered 
together every cliché of the highbrow French film 
of the Thirties, including Michéle Morgan, and 
made a film about a pair of trapezists whose antics 
(in contrast to those of Trapeze not so long ago) 
are gymnastic rather than lyrical: Mlle Morgan 
in particular wearing a no doubt authentic but 
highly unbecoming pair of gym shoes for the pul- 
pose. About murder, with a glum, muscular acro- 
bat—obsessed, of course—in Italy’s Raf Vallone. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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The Chief 


By D. W. BROGAN 


R. DE VALERA has just become Prime 
M minister of the Irish Republic again. The 
Irish people have voted not only for the only 
effective symbol they have, but against a political 
system which has this final mark of condemna- 
tion on it—that the citizens of the Republic clear 
out of it as fast as they can, leaving Catholic, 
Gaelic, free Ireland for the Saxon and pagan 
seductions of Birmingham. There is no reason 
to expect that Mr. de Valera’s victory will make 
very much difference. Empty but emotion-laden 
issues like ‘the language* and ‘the border’ will 
encourage oratory, resolutions passed by local 
councils in intervals of jobbery will provoke 
responsive nonsense from the North, and Ireland 
will continue formally to contract out of the 
modern world while its young men and women 
vote for it with their feet. 

It is not a consoling result for the Irish 
nationalist or for any inhabitant of the British 
Isles, and it is natural that many should cast 
nostalgic glances backward to ‘the Chief’ whose 
statue stands in O'Connell Street with its inscrip- 
tion denying that any man can set bounds to the 
march of a nation. For Parnell is the only 
romantic figure in modern Irish who has ad- 
mirers in all or most camps. Among men of letters 
he has attracted such diverse figures as Yeats and 
Joyce, Mr. St. John Ervine and Mr. Sean 
O'Faoldin. He died, as Dr. O’Brien* acutely notes, 
a romantic hero, he who had lived as a most 
eminently practical politician. His great achieve- 
ments were those of a Cavour or a Bismarck, 
but he acquired, in addition, the lustre of a 
Lassalle or a Garibaldi, even of a Byron—with 
Brighton as an implausible Missolonghi. He con- 
verted Gladstone, diverting, thereby, the current 
of English politics, and by his failure he destroyed 
the chance that he had created of making a con- 
tented, ‘loyal,’ conservative Ireland and thus 
justifying the hopes of Cecil Rhodes. On all 
accounts he was not a mere ‘curiosity of politics,’ 
but a hero—flawed and wrecked by his flaw, 
but a hero all the same. It was his death, not 
John O’Leary’s, that ensured that ‘romantic Ire- 
land’s dead and gone.’ But Yeats, as he learned, 
was wrong. It was not gone; it was to come to 
life again, terribly, some think disastrously, in 
Easter Week, where that ‘terrible beauty was born’ 
that is so hard to find in modern Dublin. 

All of this Dr. O’Brien makes plain. He does, 
however, something much more novel and much 
more difficult and much more useful than telling 
us all this over again with the apparatus of 
modern scholarship. He has asked and answered 
questions that no one has effectively asked, still 
less answered, before. For this work of deep 








*PARNELL AND His Party 1880-90. By Conor 
Cruise O'Brien. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


historical scholarship is also a very important 
contribution to that ambiguous discipline ‘politi- 
cal science.’ The tithe means what it says. This 
is a study of Parnell but also of the party he 
made, led and broke. It is only after reading 
this book that one becomes conscious of the 
degree to which easy, obvious, unintelligent or 
too intelligent but erroneous guessing has done 
duty for research and thought in the narration 
of this troubled history. No one, to my know- 
ledge, has hitherto asked the kind of questions 
asked by Dr. O'Brien. How did the loose 
agglomeration of vaguely liberal Irish MPs 
(which, revealingly, had Lord Francis Conyng- 
ham as whip) led by Butt and wrongly thought 
of as the ‘Home Rule Party’ become the instru- 
ment worthy of use by a Blanqui or, better still, 
by a Lenin, that Parnell had brought to the 
edge of victory when the conjugal touchiness of 
Captain O'Shea finally forced him to vindicate 
his honour in the Divorce Court? Dr. O'Brien tells 
us. And it is a story of the greatest interest, not 
only for the student of Irish history, but of the 
working of the democratic system in a revolu- 
tionary situation. 

I have said that this is a work in political 
science as well as in historical scholarship. Dr. 
O'Brien can use (and not be used by) Pareto and 


“Maurice Duverger as well as examine critically 


some common historical verdicts that have 
passed, nearly unexamined, for truth. For 
example, he greatly diminishes the importance 
hitherto attached to the Irish effects of the Third 
Reform Bill and suggests that Parnell’s support 
of the Tories in the election of 1885 was neither 
as pure a gamble nor as complete a failure as is 
usually asserted. But it is the analysis of two 
phenomena that most excites interest and ad- 
miration. How was the Irish party of Parnell 
recruited, organised, financed, commanded? How 
did Parnell become its leader, maker, ‘the Chief 
of Irish legend and Irish authentic history? Here 
we are told. We learn how candidates were 
chosen, how campaigns were financed, how party 
discipline was demanded and obedience secured. 
We see the arrival of the ‘nouvelles couches’ in the 
Irish party. Long before Keir Hardie came with 
his cloth cap to Westminster, his social equiva- 
lents had arrived from Ireland to follow and 
obey ‘the Chief.’ In party discipline, in the 
strengthening of the ‘central office,” in the 
plebiscitary character of elections, the Irish party 
was a pioneer. Not all of the innovations were 
improvements. That mild man of letters Justin 
McCarthy (whom the Comic Spirit was to make 
Parnell’s nominal successor) informed the free 
and independent electors of Longford that he was 
‘thoroughly in agreement with you on all ques- 
tions’—a formula that I recommend to future 
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Conservative members for Bournemouth. This 
formula, later, became in effect a promise to say 
‘ditto to Mr. Parnell,” as was shown in the Gal- 
way election, where Parnell was able to force 
Captain O'Shea on a naturally reluctant elec- 
torate like a French king making a complaisant 
husband a duc a brevet. No wonder Parnell 
thought, when the great crisis came, that he could 
do anything that was his good pleasure. 

But what of the Chief? Dr. O’Brien knows all 
about ‘charisma’ and the party theories of Robert 
Michels. But he is not content with jargon, even 
useful jargon. He shows us Parnell at work as 
a party leader and as a national leader. Here his 
analysis and description remind me of the 
masterly treatment of a similar theme in Mr. 
Mack Smith’s Cavour and Garibaldi. But Dr. 
O'Brien's theme has a greater unity than that of 
Mr. Mack Smith, for Parnell was Cavour and 
Garibaldi. He was as admirable a political calcu- 
lator as the one and as obviously a heroic leader as 
the other. He was, with Garibaldi, the hand- 
somest of modern heroes and he was a most 
masterly politician. His sense of timing was nearly 
perfect. He knew and practised all types of am- 
biguity and, as Dr. O'Brien admirably puts it, 
‘a certain repose and economy characterised his 
leadership; when he spoke there was a weight of 
silence behind his words.’ No doubt, Parnell 
gained, as General de Gaulle gains, as Mr. de 
Valera gains, from not being typical of the people 
he led. (Is Sir Winston, rhetorical, emotional, pas- 
sionate, unfair, magnanimous, at all like the 
representative Englishman of this age? Alas, no!) 
But it was not only a matter of personality, of 
silence and of occasionally timely speech. There 
was a complete command of the machine, even 
when it was command by remote control. The 
foolish people who believed T. M. Healy, who 
wanted Parnell to be thought of as a roi fainéant, 
were as far off the mark as were the equally 
foolish people who thought that, jointly or 
severally, Hartington and Chamberlain could 
take the Liberal Party away from Gladstone. 

And yet, all this ended in the squalor of the 
Divorce Court and the squabbles of Room 
Fifteen. Hubris explains a lot. But as Dr. O’Brien 
suggests, Parnell made a miscalculation that 
came from his origins. He probably thought that 
his private affairs were nobody’s business as long 
as his conduct was ‘honourable. In the ‘U’ 
circles to which Parnell belonged by birth there 
was honourable and dishonourable adultery. In 
Catholic Ireland there was only sin. Of course, 
in Ireland then and now, it made a lot of 
difference if a sin were public or private. But 
sin was sin. And in that age, the backbone of the 
Liberal Party was as sound and at least as in- 
tolerant on this subject as the priest-ridden Irish, 
as Dilke had discovered. It was not, in fact, the 
Irish who showed themselves priest-ridden. It was 
the English and the Welsh. It was ranting 
Methodists like Hugh Price Hughes who laid 
down standards of political morality that 
would later have had interesting results if applied 
inside Wales. Moral indignation of the kind pro- 
voked by the O'Shea divorce and expressed by 
people like Tim Healy was nauseating then and 
has not improved with keeping. (Healy, like 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Senior, was a man whom 
one knows from historical record to have had 
admiring and devoted friends without its being 
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possible to fathom why.) Yet Dr. O’Brien re- 
luctantly concludes, and reluctantly forces me to 
conclude with him, that the political conduct of 
Parnell was indefensible once it was obvious that 
his leadership was the main obstacle to the 
exploitation of his own greatest achievement, the 
alliance with Gladstone. His tactics were as bold, 
as masterly, as ever, but his conduct was no 
longer realistic; his pride, vanity, infatuation 
blinded him to the ‘tact des choses possibles’ that 
had been his greatest contribution to Irish 
politics. He went down, but what went down with 
him! Gladstone’s last dream, the avoidance of an 
trish Revolution, the unity of Ireland, the hopes 
and devotions of so many innocently loyal 
people! Healy (no one has ever denied his acute- 
mess) saw the weakness of his own side. He won, 
but the children were for Parnell. So the Chief 
was enshrined with Emmett and Sarsfield as a 
martyr of the Saxon. Sober rational politics had 
no appeal to the passionate young. As Yeats was 
to ask 

For things like these what decent man 

Would keep his lover waiting, 

Keep his lover waiting? 

It is a tragic story told with sobriety, style 
and understanding. Like so many other Irishmen, 
then and since, Dr. O’Brien’s heart is with the 
Chief, his head with the Irishmen who knew that 
Ireland needed Gladstone more than Parnell. For 
it was one of the ironies of Parnell’s life that he 
ended by embedding a romantic view of politics 
more deeply in the Irish consciousness than ever, 
he who had risen by being the hardest-headed of 
passionate men. There are minor flaws to be 
found here; for example, the role of Patrick Egan 

‘is likely to be unintelligible to those who know 
nothing of the career of that agent of Parnell and 
protégé of Mr. Secretary Blaine. But this is an 
admirable book and I am moved to quote Yeats 
again on the emptiness of much official business : 

That office fools have run 
That waxen seal, that signature. 

Dr. O’Brien is one of the ornaments of the 
Irish Foreign Service, but it would be a pity if 
his official duties kept him away from scholar- 
ship. First things first, and Ireland needs sound 
history more than she needs diplomats. 


Spanish Churches 


The Cathedrals of Spain. By John Harvey. (Bats- 
ford, 35s.) 

Tuis book arrived in time for the writer to start 
reviewing it on Easter Sunday. It evokes 
memories of the Domingo da Gloria in different 
Spanish towns. Easter Sunday in Toledo in 1919, 
after a week spent in going round the churches 
looking for paintings by El Greco (those had 
little mention, then, in any guide-book). That day, 
or the next, the giantess Ana-Bolena danced out- 
side the puerta de los Leones, or south door, and 
then emerged the whole collection of los 
gigantones de Tarasca belonging to the cathedral. 
A pity Bizet wrote no music for them! Other, 
and personal memories bring nearer the courts 
of orange trees of Cordoba and Seville cathedrals, 
the Easter bull-fight (far from pleasant, this latter, 
for it was most horribly bungled), and the noise of 
the women and children of Seville walking to the 
feria at six o’clock in the evening playing their 
castanets in all directions in the scented air. 

The Cathedrals of Spain, as could be antici- 
pated, makes a wonderful and thrilling book by 
the most informed and lively medizvalist of our 
day, The reviewer is probably far from being the 
only person who hoped Mr. Harvey would attempt 
this great subject long before there was the 
intention that he should do so. And in the result 
his book fulfils the highest expectations. In his 
Epilogue he laments that there has been no space 
to deal with the manifold contents of the Spanish 
cathedrals but, in fact, he contrives a quite extra- 
ordinary amount of comment and information, 
is more just than any medizvalist before him to 
the baroque and rococo which have so strong a 
note of Spain in their intonation (for instance, of 
the notorious Transparente of Toledo, he says, 
and rightly, that it is a masterpiece of its kind), 
while adding, which is only the truth, that Gaudi, 
architect of the Sagrada Familia at Barcelona, 
was ‘the most profound architectural genius of 
modern times.’ 


This is not a work to be read through quickly 
and then laid aside, but one to be kept within easy 
reach for spare moments, whether of reference 
or pleasure. Only the ground plans, alone, are a 
delight to consult, and, to try and reconstruct 
from memory, that of Gaudi’s church owing to 
some alchemy of time exactly resembling the 
design for some piece of art nouveau jewellery. 
But it is the Gothic in its hundred manifestations 
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which is the forte of Mr. Harvey, and that forms 
the core and principal interest of his book. We 
delay with him at Seville which he calls ‘the 
greatest individual work of the whole Gothic 
period,’ or go in his company to less-known 
towns, to Plasencia, with ‘its breathtaking interior? 
or to admire once again the doncel of Sigiienza, 
that beautiful effigy of a youth reading poetry, of 
one of the romances of chivalry, a young knight 
killed in battle with the Moors, just at the time 
of the conquest of Granada, and almost in the 
year of the first voyage of Columbus to the New 
World. 
Despite their architects and craftsmen being 
of diverse nationalities, for often they were not 
Spaniards at all, there is something harmoniously 
and miraculously Spanish in these huge churches, 
Italian cathedrals do not, and cannot, form s9 
compact a body. And the cathedrals of the le 
de France and Normandy have lost too much ip 
the destruction of their monuments and interior 
fittings. Perhaps it is only our own cathedrals 
in England that rival those of Spain, and this not. 
withstanding the two Cromwells and the multi- 
tude of restorers. But it is the case, and yet it 
is not. We have in England fourteen or fifteen 
cathedrals as splendid as Burgos or Toledo, and as 
beautiful as Santiago or Seville, but look again. 
through Mr. Harvey’s illustrations wherever the , 
book opens and we know the Spanish cathedrals b 
as the wonder of Europe and the testimony of the,, 
Catholic world. This book is worthy of them, 
and as a work of combined interest and erudition > 
is not likely to be equalled in our time. , 
SACHEVERELL SITWELL 9 


The Desert and the Sown 


The Last Migration. By Vincent Cronin. (Hart- 
Davis, 16s.) 


A FEw years ago the American Mission to Under- 
Developed Countries (Point IV) was engaged in 
ploughing up stretches of the Jordan desert and 
constructing water catchments, in the hopes that 
the Bedouin would settle on the land. This work 
was intended to bring a measure of security to 
people who hitherto had lived on the verge of 
famine in a harsh land. Some of the land ploughed 
up belonged to a minor sheikh of the Beni Sakr 
who clung with fanatical obstinacy to the ways of 
his ancestors. One day | found him highly elated. 
When I asked the reason he took me to a bill 
beyond his tent and waved his hand towards the 


Sn ee an a Se ee ee 


The Fabulous Concubine 


Bernard Berenson writes: ‘We have seldom been so captivated by a book. 
It is a wonderfully constructed as well as extraordinarily conceived epic. But for me 
the real value of the book is that it brings me, as no other that I can recall, into the 
mind and heart, the thought and feeling, the actual outlook of a cultivated Chinese. 
I could read it again and again, like Tolstoy’s War and Peace, if only I had the leisure.’ 


It costs 21s. net and is published by Jonathan Cape. 
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loughed-up desert in the distance. The tractors 
which had been working busily when Jast I passed 
had disappeared. I inquired where they had gone. 
‘They have run away,’ he said. ‘I warned them 
that if they continued to plough up my camel 

tures I would kill them. They paid no heed so 
three nights back I crept up to their tents and 
fired into them. They fled in the night, and if 
God wills, they will never return. What need have 
we Bedou for fields and houses when we have our 
flocks and our tents!’ 

[hat conversation kept coming back as I read 
Vincent Cronin’s interesting, if rather lengthy, 
account of one year in the life of a nomad tribe 
in Persia. He has taken as his theme two of the 
problems which beset the Middle East. One of 
them, the age-old feud between nomad and 
settler, is as old as man. The other is more recent. 
It is the determination of the new governing 
classes in those countries to uproot anything 
which can even remotely be construed as imply- 
ing that they are backward or uncivilised; camels 
must give way to Cadillacs, falconry to football and 
black tents to ‘bustees’ on the worst Calcutta model. 

The Last Migration is the story of the struggle 
of a tribal chieftain, the Ilkhan, to prevent his 
people being torn from their nomad life and 
forcibly settled on the land. The government 1s 
determined that this shall happen, as much for 
the sake of ‘face’ as for any interest in the tribe’s 
welfare. Meanwhile the Iikhan and his people 
cling desperately to the old ways, wintering with 
their flocks and herds on the plains bordering the 
Persian Gulf, and departing each spring for pas- 
tures high up in the Zagros Mountains. Like the 
Bedouin they lead a hard but healthy life, and 
again like the Bedouin they sicken and lose their 
vitality when tied to a village existence. 

Although the tribe is an imaginary one, the 
author’s description of their wanderings and 
customs is extremely good, and there is no doubt 
where his sympathies lie in this conflict between 
simple tribesmen and the government in Teheran. 
He is equally successful in exposing the incompe- 
tence with which so much of the Middle East is 
ruled. ‘The evil lay in the nature of things,’ he 
writes, ‘In a country too poor to pay its officials 
properly, and intelligent beyond its means, even 
those who, perhaps from fear, wished to be 
honest, dared not challenge the system. There was 
no underlying security on which they could take 
their stand; and this insecurity was both cause and 
effect of corruption.’ How true that is! 

Yet despite the sympathy which the English- 
man always seems to feel for the nomads, the 
governments which seek to settle them are not 
always, nor entirely, to blame. Ibn Saud early 
learnt that if peace was to prevail in Arabia the 
tribes must be brought to heel and their sheikhs 
reduced to impotence. Peace could not run in 
his dominions until this had been done, and with- 
out peace there could be no security. The same is 
doubtless true of Persia, and peace can never 
be certain when there exist thousands of armed 
tribesmen, of no fixed abode, owing allegiance 
not to their government but only to their chief- 
tains. This is no new problem. George II's govern- 
ment had to face it after the ‘Forty-five’ and they 
made the same bumbling, cruel and ignorant hash 
of it as the Persians seem to be doing today. The 
pity is, not so much that it has to be done, as in 
the fact that the governments faced with this 
problem are too proud, or perhaps conceited, to 
learn from the experience of others. 

The Last Migration is a most interesting book, 
and like most epitaphs a sad one—the story of a 
Proud people with all the ancient virtues going 
down into obscurity in the sacred name of pro- 
gress. But the East being the East, they will surely 
mise again. JAMES LUNT 


It’s a Crime 


Escape and Be Secret. By Charles Gibbs-Smith. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) Escape-through-the-Iron-Cur- 
tain sort, set in Vienna, the mountains, and the 
very best postal districts of London. (If Sacher’s 
is Sacher’s, and the Atheneum the Atheneum, 
why is the Dorchester the Porchester?) Per- 
suasively written; highly civilised in style and 
feeling; yet not so much so as not to be lively 
and exciting. The author is as plausible as Ian 
Fleming with the technicalities of counter- 
espionage, if nothing like so cruel with his 
characters. A most courteously thrilling thriller. 

End of Chapter. By Nicholas Blake. (Collins, 
12s. 6d.) Authors must often imagine murder in a 
publisher's office—if only of a fellow-author. 
Mr. Blake polishes off a horrible woman writer, 
very elegantly and readably as to his own prose, 
a little clever-cleverly as to dialogue (‘written by 
career girls for veneer girls,’ says one character 
of a kind of woman’s magazine), and altogether 
very improbably as to character and motive. A 
Proust-reading general and a Firbank-quoting 
police inspector may be all very well, but not the 
retired circulation manager of a popular news- 
paper who remembers after thirty years, as a 


matter of course, the precise shade of a piece of | 


porcelain. An amused sort of class-consciousness 
produces wafer-thin caricatures of the lower 
orders, and a stylist who fusses (rightly) about 
the distinction between ‘disinterested’ and ‘un- 
interested’ should mind that a journalist's by-line 
isn’t a bye-line. 

You Can’t Believe Your Eyes. By Joan Fleming. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) Prettily put-together piece con- 
cerning death over dinner; how it looked to all 
present; and who had really done it. Convincingly 
contemporary London background and some not 
at all elaborate but quite reasonably likely 
characterisation. Very readable indeed, without 
precisely being exciting—perhaps because one 
cannot really care about the man who dies, or 
about who killed him. 

Twelve Girls in the Garden. By Shane Martin. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d.) ‘Figurine’ for ‘figure’ suggests 
an American author, but all else about this highly 
literaté and enjoyable thriller, set in Chelsea, 
Bloomsbury, Athens and the A¢gean is English— 
even the rather leisurely pace at which event 
follows event, and thrill thrill. Kindly, elderly 
don-detective; involved plot embracing art and 
archeology; urbane style; and this publisher's 
usual crop of misprints. 

The Crimson in the Purple. By Holly Roth. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) Murder in one of 
those New York theatrical dynasties; rather a 
talkative plot—but good talk. Miss Roth has con- 
structed tenser tales than this, but she is as sen- 
sible as always, and has the same shrewd eye for 
people. 

What Rough Beast. By John Trench. (Mac- 
donald, 10s. 6d.) Teddy-boy goings-on in a 
cathedral town, where a canon is framed. The 
author enjoys his dislike of modern youth of the 
obstreperous lower orders, and his ignorance 
about saleroom practice (auctioneers aren’t all 
that scared of ‘the ring,’ and lots must be paid 
for before being taken away) would matter less 
if he didn’t write so knowingly, and so disap- 
provingly. But there is a faint echo of the late- 
lamented Reggie Fortune about the allusive 
prose, and much that is enjoyable in a crime 
story with a sharply observed background and a 
highly personal point of view, 

Boiled Alive. By Bruce Buckingham. (Michael 
Joseph, 12s. 6d.) This publisher’s crime novels are 
so elegantly printed as to add 10 per cent. or so 
to the readability. So this may not be quite so 
good as I think it is, and perhaps there are too 
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Family and Kinship 
in East London 


MICHAEL YOUNG & 
PETER WILLMOTT 


A report of the Institute of Community 
Studies, with special reference to Bethnal 
Green. 25s. net 


I Work in a Secondary 
Modern School 


R. M. T. KNEEBONE 
An evaluation of the work done in secondary 
modern schools, by a headmaster. 
12s. 6d. net 


An Introduction to 
the Philosophy of 
Education 


D. J. O°;CONNOR 


A modern introduction, directed to the 
needs of practising teachers and of students 
of education. 10s. 6d. net 


P. D. Ouspensky 
THE FOURTH WAY 


The most complete statement so far pub- 
lished of the ideas which P. D. Ouspensky 
taught, with verbatim records of his oral 
teaching from 1921 to 1946. 40s. net 


Rural Depopulation 
in England & Wales 
1851—1951 


JOHN SAVILLE 


An investigation of the general problem 
with a detailed study of a district in South 
Devon. International Library of Sociology. 

28s. net 


A History of 
British Livestock 
Husbandry to 1700 


R. TROW-SMITH 


The first book to deal fully with the evolu- 
tion of breeds of farm animals and of the 
techniques of animal husbandry. //lustrated. 

32s. net 


The Great Village 


CYRIL S. BELSHAW 


An anthropological study of the life of 
Hanuabada, New Guinea, J///ustrated. 
30s. net 


Psychology in the 
Soviet Union 


Edited by BRIAN SIMON 


A collection of articles and lectures by 
eminent Soviet psychologists. International 
Library of Sociology. 32s. net 


The Rulers of China 


A. C. MOULE 


Chronological tables of the rulers from 221 
B.C. to A.D. 1949, with a preliminary section 
on the earlier rulers by W. PERCEVAL 
YETTS. 63s. net 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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many characters (English, American and Mexican, 
almost all high-born, except for the extremely 
implausible journalist) and too many murders. 
The corpses tend to be discovered in the hot 
springs at the smart Mexican spa-hotel, lovingly 
described, and all is as deliciously readable as the 
cooking sounds eatable. 

Dead in a Row. By Gwendoline Butler. (Bles, 
11s. 6d.) Murder in a London ‘neighbourhood on 
the way up . . . between the smart and the 
slum .. . even its smartest purlieus had a raffish 
quality.’ So it is as much an amused and amusing 
comedy of manners, among the flower shops and 
the hat shop, the hairdresser’s and the secretarial 
school, as it is a crime story, and engaging on 
either level. 

A Jury of Angels. By Bill Strutton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Immensely civilised and 
satisfactory first attempt at the atom-scientist-on- 
the-run formula—full of style as well as of sus- 
pense, set in the seedier parts of London and in 
the sunny and the snowy parts of France, with a 
nice, natural heroine, a reluctant policeman, and 
a neat twist to the plot. 

Gownsman’s Gallows. By Katherine Farrer. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Were it not for 
far-fetched plot—an undergraduate connives at 
burning of body rather than be wrongly suspected 
of running over it; complicated harking-back to 
French resistance—this elegant scamper along 
the banks of both rivers Cher, Oxford’s and 
Touraine’s, might well be hailed as a little classic. 
Charmingly and lightly written, its fastidiously 
sketched-in characters include a splendidly slob- 
bering, learnedly described bloodhound, and the 
dialogue is lively and literate. When Miss Farrer 
decides to convince as well as to cozen, she may 
well write a knock-out. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 





The Political 
Philosophy of Hobbes 


His Theory of Obligation 
J. HOWARD WARRENDER 


A new interpretation of Hobbes’s theory, set out 
as a continuous argument, It deals mainly with 
the rights and duties of the individual, but 
considers from a new point of view many related 


aspects of Hobbes’s doctrine. 42s. net 


Parliamentary Reform 
in Sweden 1866-1921 


DOUGLAS V. VERNEY 

Dealing with the most interesting period in 
modern Swedish parliamentary history, the 
author analyses the reform acts in their social, 
economic and constitutional context, and 
describes the transfer from a formal separation 


of powers to the parliamentary system. 455. net 
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New Novels 


Three Lives, By Lettice Cooper. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

Peyton Place. By Grace Metalious. (Muller, 16s.) 

The Plaster Fabric. By Martyn Goff. (Putnam, 
15s.) 

Beefy Jones. By E. L. Malpass. (Longmans, 15s.) 

The Blanket. By A. A. Murray. (Deutsch, 
11s. 6d.) 


WITH disrespect to neither place of origin it could 
be suggested that Three Lives is a typical English 
novel and Peyton Place a typical American one. 
By some people the former may be thought 
stodgy, the latter nasty. But of such people and 
such terms no cognisance need be taken here. 

In any event, Lettice Cooper’s Three Lives (the 
title was once Gertrude Stein’s) is not at all stodgy. 
Homely, yes, and Yorkshire admittedly, but 
wholesome. There are few brushes with the 
natives, and for the Southron folk the language 
difficulty has been reduced to a minimum: re- 
maining stumbling-blocks (e.g., ‘It’s barn to tek 
oop’) can be walked round. The scene is Nun- 
barrow Hall, a place not unlike the present 
Ashridge, where at weekends self-improving 
adults are lectured by what are known as dis- 
tinguished authors on such subjects as “The 
Future of the Novel’ and ‘The Writer’s Position 
in the World Today.’ Just arrived to take up his 
duties as first warden is Lawrence Westlake, with 
his wife Margery and their children. It becomes 
clear that Margery is one of the three Lives. 
Amyas Durrant, introvert owner of the hall and 
still occupying its west wing, is the second Life. 
The third is, presumably, young Tod Greenwood, 
miner’s son who hates mining and loves poach- 
ing. All are good risks. Steadfastly resisting any 
temptation to be satirical about it, the author 
adroitly dramatises the earnest warden at work, 
his aims, ideals, frustrations, his resentment of 
interference from the chairman of the education 
committee, his ultimate reliance upon Margery. 

Margery is all our joy—as natural a young wife 
and mother as has given life to any novel this side 
of the war. Overwrought, she wastes her sym- 
pathy and love upon Amyas, who, thanks to Angst, 
is an interesting though not an endearing person. 
When for reasons not made too obvious he an- 
nounces his intention of going off to live in France 
with Tod the miner’s son, she comes as near a 
breakdown as such a grand coper could permit 
herself. To suggest that this is a typical English 
novel is to offer a compliment to current home- 
grown products. Nothing is here for jeers; in 
dignified prose it is faithful to what in our hearts 
at our best moments we know to be true of the 
generality of our fellow creatures. 

What Grace Metalious in Peyton Place believes 
to be true of the inhabitants of her small New 
England town is startling—or would be if by now 
we did not know what to expect of small towns 
anywhere in America: the whole gamut of 
commotions, that is to say, from abortion to 
zymosis. To be shocked by such a standardised 
performance is no longer possible. Redeemed 
from monotony only at the cost of becoming 
ludicrous, it reaches a sticky end: ‘Oh, I love 
you, she cried silently. I love every part of you. 
Your beauty and your cruelty, your kindness and 
ugliness.’ The apostrophiser of the town is 
Allison, a would-be novelist who has just been 
seduced by a literary agent with the help of such 
lines as, “You are truly beautiful. You have the 
long, aristocratic legs and exquisite breasts of a 
statue.’ She is grieved when he turns out to be a 
married man; deeply grieved when, after all, he 
fails to find a publisher for her novel. Informed 
opinion considers it extremely unlikely that such 
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a thing could happen over here. English }j 
agents seem to be able to ‘place’ anything. 

It is doubtful whether since male) 
sexuality was admitted as a subject for treatmen, 
in English fiction it has inspired a more satisfy. 
tory novel than Martyn Goff’s The Plaster Fabyje 
Accepting as unsurprising the fact that Law 
Kingston, a bookseller’s assistant, should 
picked up at Marble Arch by Tom Beeston, 4 
Guardsman, and that Tom should later be tije, 
over by Laurie’s girl friend, Susan, a Jewish artist, 
it proceeds through a series of untoward incideny 
to reveal, without unduly stressing, the privat. 
agonies and anxieties of respectable ‘queers’ 
Knowledge and understanding of their difficulties 
is all it asks for; and it procures interest in them 
by a story—quite a good story in its own right- 
in which the normal are not neglected. 

Laughter is what E. L. Malpass is after jn 
Beefy Jones. He will get it only from those who 
can readily believe in the moronic Beefy himself 
even if they jib at the gang of rogues of which}e 
is a member under the directorship of Ida, 
woman who holds that if crime doesn't pay’, 
ought to. Beefy and his friends—Peg Leg Eva, 
Joe Vodka, Willie One Eye, Lofty Longbottim 
and Heck the sec.—inhabit the loft of a church 
hall, Beefy sleeping in a roll of linoleum with} 
hassock for pillow. Belief in him is a plant # 
slow growth, but patiently nurtured it flower’ 
last into pale smiles, and the preposterous goings. 
on in a Midland town gradually build up into’ 
sentimental farce which is at least originally con- 
ceived and owes (alas) nothing to the Damon 
Runyon whom it recalls except a few Amet- 
canisms. ‘Erbye Dwid Mee’ is English, not Welsh, 
nor American, and not funny. It was said to bk 
Beefy’s favourite hymn. 

Where fiction is concerned Pliny’s Ex Africa 
semper aliquid novi is losing its aptness. By A. A. 
Murray's The Blanket it is difficult not to be re 
minded of Blanket Boy’s Moon and Turn to the 
Dark. It is the story, told with simple impressive 
ness, of Lepotane, son of the second hut of Phiri, 
a Basuto chief. Under his father’s orders he 
assists at a ritual murder, the victim of whichis, 
by mistake, his own brother. Horror leads bin 
to confess and thus involve his father and others. 
What has not been explained to him is that by 
turning King’s Evidence he himself escapes con- 
viction. Bewildered when set free, he returns to 
a hostile village. Will he be accepted as chief? 
He establishes his authority. No more medicine 
men. The good life that is to be will wipe out the 
shame that has come upon the village. And 
perhaps he will marry Mamolai, his sweetheart, 
a Christian convert, who had told him, ‘I shall 
be married in a church. And I shall wear a white 
dress and a white veil.’ Her favourite hymn’ 
‘Jesu, Lover of my Soul.’ 


ey 


DANIEL GEORGE 


Far East 


The Far East in the Modern World. By F. #. 
Michael and G. E. Taylor. (Methuen, 50s) 

Far Eastern Politics in the Post-war Period. By 
H. M. Vinacke. (Allen and Unwin, 40s) 

The Political History of China, 1840-1928. By 
Li Chien-nung. (Macmillan, 45s.) 


THESE three massive books, all of which deal with 
the recent history of the Far East, contain betwee 
them 1,766 pages. They are literary mastodom 
If any essential facts are omitted from their 9 
vey, it cannot be for want of space. The first t¥ 
are by American scholars. Mr. Michael and 
Taylor_are at, their best im, the introductory. 
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of their book, which describes the traditional 
system of government and society in China before 
the modern period started, Professor Vinacke 
writes from an original point of view; he sees 

stwar history in East Asia as the aftermath of 
the failure of Japan to establish its Co-Prosperity 
Sphere. Both books are well documented; their 
facts are seldom open to serious question; they 
gre sober, comprehensive, impressive. But they 
are textbooks, and no more. They fail to make 
the fete of Oriental humanity interesting. Ii is 
odd that the calamitous and crowded events with 
which they deal do not light up their exposition 
of them. Their particular variety of dispassionate- 
ness does not come from a loftiness of view which 
sees the world’s tumults calmly, and analyses and 
assesses. It comes from being burdened with facts, 
and nothing but facts. Certainly it is useful to 
have Asian encyclopedias of this kind; both 
books will be used as reference works; that by 
Mr. Michael and Mr. Taylor has a particularly 
valuable bibliography. But for the description of 
Asia today it is better to have a wrong and excit- 
ing interpretation than no interpretation at all. 
The virtues of a historian, said Byron, should be 
diligence, learning, wrath and partiality. These 
American scholars, full of the first two qualities, 
could do with an addition of the others. 

The book by Li Chien-nung is a curiosity. It is 
bya Chinese scholar, also written on a large scale. 
jt combines some of the qualities of traditional 
Chinese methods of writing history with Ameri- 
can academic methods. It contains a good deal of 
information, not easy to find elsewhere, about 
China in the days when it was besieged by the 
foreign imperialists. It is valuable to have a 
judicious chronicle from the side of the besieged. 

GUY WINT 
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A vindication of Tory 
Government policy 
Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
VISCOUNT HAILSHAM 
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Icy Mountains 


North Ice: The Story of the British North Green- 
land Expedition. By Commander C. J. W. 
Simpson, CBE, DSC, RN. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 37s. 6d.) 

Two Against the Ice. By Ejnar Mikkelsen. (Hart- 
Davis, 21s.) 

The Last Kings of Thule. By Jean Malaurie. 
(Allen and Unwin, 21s.) 

Arctic Living. By Robert Jack. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 

WE get an awesome impression of the incredible 
physical quality of Greenland; a subcontinent as 
big as Western Europe covered from end to end 
with the accumulation of zons of snow which has 
by now turned into, literally, several millions 
of cubic miles of ice. Equally awesome is the 
impact of the kind of commitment these explorers, 
geographers and adventurers have towards this 
harsh but not unbeautiful land, a potential 
treasure-house of minerals and oil. 

The British Expedition of 1952-54 was the most 
comprehensive, the most thoroughly organised, 
to date: its aims were to study geology and 
glaciology, to survey and map; behind this 
schedule was undoubtedly an intention to study 
its strategic potential, for all three Services con- 
tributed men, materials or ideas to back up the 
civilian expert personnel. The achievements are 
elaborately recorded, and details of living, work- 
ing and travelling are more fully illuminated by 
separate essays from the various specialists on 
their own departmental chores. There are some 
fine photographs but not nearly enough maps, 
plans and diagrams (official reticence ?). 

Mikkelsen and his comrade Iver Iversen were 
in North-East Greenland forty-odd years ago 
searching for traces of previous explorers who had 
died. No previous account I know so grandly 
blends the horrors and joys, hopes and despairs, 
the fun and frustration of the Polar routine. They 
sledged around, mapped, shot bears, rested, cured 
one another’s illnesses, starved, shared their last 
gruesome morsels, and nearly, but not quite, fell 
out Over a picture postcard of a Copenhagen 
beauty with whom the author was having a 
fantasy ‘love affair.’ But they survived their 865 
days of dual solitude, were picked up by a passing 
sealer and brought triumphantly home to Den- 
mark with—of course!—the documents they had 
gone to search for. This account is as good as 
Mikkelsen’s previous journal of his 1906 search 
for Polar land and forms an equally glorious 
chapter in the annals of Danish exploration. 

When a Frenchman turns explorer he often 
brings to his scientific and sociological inquiries 
that intellectual excitement and sensitive humane- 
ness that mark his cultural investigations. M. 
Malaurie is one of this kind; in his story of a lone 
geological survey in the vicinity of Thule, in 
North-West Greenland, he shows that he can get 
as far into the Eskimo mind as he does into their 
huts. He knew the language and respected the 
people, so there were mutual admiration, trust and 
affection. The best parts of his book deal with the 
Eskimo—their work and play, legends and habits, 
beliefs, crafts and adventures—making it an 
exciting anthropological study. 

Mr. Jack’s terrain seems comparatively calm 
and homely; he must be the only Glaswegian ex- 
schoolboy international footballer to have turned 
into an Icelandic Lutheran minister. He gives a 
nicely detailed account of his cure of fishermen 
on their rough island, and incidentally reminds 
us of our contribution to Icelandic cultural life— 
the ubiquitous passion for chess has spread from 
its introduction by an Icelander who learned the 
game at Lincoln in the thirteenth century. 

; A. V. COTON 
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Recent Reprints 


Novets, Etc. 

Dent's Everyman's Library: The Scarlet Letter, 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, with new introduction by 
Roy Harvey Pearce (6s.). 

Dent: The Water Babies, by Charles Kingsley 
(10s. 6d.). 

Peter Davies: The Lady and the Unicorn, by 
Rumer Godden (12s. 6d.). 


GENERAL 


Thames and Hudson: William Wetmore Story 
and His Friends, by Henry James, in two volumes 
combined (35s.). 


Dent: A History of English Literature: The 
Middle Ages and the Renascence (650-1660), by 
Emile Legouis, translated from the French by Helen 
Douglas Irvine; Modern Times (1660-1950), by 
Louis Cazamian, translated from the French by 
W. D. MacInnes, MA, and the Author (25s.). 

0.U.P.: Baden-Powell, by E. E. Reynolds (18s.). 

Dent's Everyman's Library: Hindu Scriptures, 
edited by Dr. Nicol Macnicol, with introduction by 
Rabindranath Tagore (7s.); The Conquest of Mexico, 
by W. H. Prescott, with introduction by T. 
Seccombe, in two volumes (10s. 6d. each). 

Collins: Heaven Lies About Us, by Howard Spring 
(10s. 6d.). 

Collins Fontana Books: The Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea, by Edmund Wilson (2s. 6d.); The Confessions 
of St. Augustine, with introduction by C. S. Lewis 
(2s. 6d.); The Problem of Pain, by C. S. Lewis (2s.). 

Collins Comet Books: The Universe and Dr. 
Einstein, by Lincoln Barnett, with a foreword by 
Albert Einstein; Guide to the Moon, by Patrick 
Moore, FRAS; The Eisenhower Brothers, by Bela 
Kornitzer; Albert Schweitzer: An Introduction, by 
J. Feschotte; Your Baby: A Guide for Parents 


Everywhere, compiled by a qualified doctor of 
medicine (each 2s. 6d.). 









The Lion 


and the Throne 


The Life and Times of 
Sir Edward Coke 1552-1634 


CATHERINE D. BOWEN 


“A book of great excellence which both the 
lawyer and the general reader will find 
absorbing and fascinating and instructive.’ 
—SIR NORMAN BIRKETT (Sunday Times). 
Book Society Recommendation. Illus. 42s. 


Poets in a Landscape 
Great Latin Poets 
in the Italy of Today 


GILBERT HIGHET 


“Exceptionally interesting and illuminating 
book, a genuine labour of love, the 
product of taste and scholarship combined.” 
—PETER QUENNELL (Spectator). 

Book Society Recommendation Illus. 30s. 


South from Granada 
GERALD BRENAN 


‘Great liveliness, originality and truth.’ 
—Spectator ‘Brilliant touches of comedy 
... full of poetry and excitement.’—New 
Statesman. “Thoughly entertaining and in- 
formative.’—Listener. ‘A book of grace, 
wit and learning.’—Truth. 

Book Society Recommendation. Illus. 21s. 


The Spiral Road 
JAN DE HARTOG 


‘This is the work of a real master.’— 
PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph). 

‘Powerful and exciting.” —)OHN METCALF 
(Sunday Times). ‘Magnificent’—Scotsman. 


Book Society Recommendation Iilus. 18s 
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ASHLEY 
COURTENAY 


Recommended Hotels 


Planning your holiday? Convalescing after iliness? A honey- 
moon in the offing? Whatever the purpose, choose an Ashley 
Courtenay Recommended Hotel, Below is a short selection, 
but if you are interested in other districts please write to me 
for advice, enclosing stamped addressed envelope to: 
Ashley Courtenay, 68 (S.R.), St. James's St., London, S.W.1. 


ABERDOUR, FIRTH OF FORTH. WOODSIDE HOTEL, only 
2 hour from Edinburgh facing south. A most comfortable 
20 bedroom hotel, famed for food and wine. Golf, Bathing, 
Boating and Sea-fishing close by. Tel.: 8. 


BANTRY BAY. Co. Cork. ARDNAGASHEL HOUSE, 25 
yards from the sea. An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle fishing, bathing, sailing—or just eating, 
Grinking and being lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL. Patronised by 
Royalty. Situated on the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoy- 
. ing both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms and suites. 
Lifts. Central Heating. Excellent garage facilities. A.A.*°***. 
Tel.: 6560. 


CHESTER. THE BLOSSOMS. The atmosphere of the past, 
the amenities of the present and memorable food and wine 
are characteristic of this famous hotel, a landmark for three 
centuries in this lovely old city of Chester, Advance reserva- 
tions are advisable. Tel.: 23186. 


Nr. EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. GULLANE. The only dour 
thing about this hotel is its name, for comfort and hospitality 
abound in this lovely Lutyens House. Within easy reach of 
city. First-class golf, private tennis court, lovely garden. 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144, 


JERSEY, C.I. ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL. In Britain's 
farthest south. A delightful spot for early holidays. An un- 
paralleled position facing sun, sands and sea. We provide first- 
class food and service for the discriminating. Nightly dinner 


dances. Cocktail lounge. Write now for brochure. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, 1 mile from Hay- 
wards Heath main line station stands this lovely mansion, 
immune from sound of passing traffic. It is mainly resi- 
dential with hotel catering and comfort happily blending with 
pa house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, Resident Director. 
el.: 2358. 


LLANDUDNO, N. Wales. ST. GEORGES HOTEL first on 
the front for cuisine, service and entertainment. Come and 
Share the sea and scenery with us! Enjoy our excellent 
cuisine, ballroom, and cocktail lounge. Free golf. Tel.: 7873. 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First-class hotel, once 
home of David Garrick. 20 mins. West End. Excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed; phones all rooms; suites with private bath. Hard 
tennis, putting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins Hendon Golf 
Club. Tel.: Sunnyhill 3341/4. 


MALVERN, Worcs. MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. Superbly 
situated. Supremely comfortable, with first-class cuisine and 
choice wines. Beautiful gardens. Under personal supervision. 
Tel.: Malvern 1837 


VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. 
in the midst of Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful unspoilt 
countryside. Excellent trout fishing, shooting, tennis, swimming. 
Comfort, good food and a pleasant atmosphere. Tel.: 
Llanrhaiadr 244. 


PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL, facing sea and the south, for 
holiday or residence at any time of the year. 65 bedrooms. 
Lift. Generous fare. TV. Cocktail lounge. Excellent train 
service. Good centre. Tel.: 2371. 


ST. MAWES, S. Cornwall. HOTEL TRESANTON. Lovely 
country house in sheltered bay with terraced gardens to water’s 
edge. Beautifully furnished. Club bar. First-class cuisine. Sail- 
= fishing. Terms from 47s. 6d. per day. Trains met Truro. 
el.: 322. 


SHERBORNE. Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL. A favourite ‘Half-way 
House’ between London and the West; Birmingham and the 


South. First class base for exploring the Hardy country 
F. licensed. Quietly positioned near Abbey Church. Tel. 23. 


TORQUAY, GRAND HOTEL. /?’s a good address for all 
ages at all times. Something for every member of the family 
to do. Squash, tennis, golf, billiards and dancing all free to 
residents. 200 bedrooms (many with private bathrooms), and 
a personal service, Joint managers Mr, and Mrs S. R. Paul. 


Tel.: 25234, 


WESTONBIRT. Nr. Tetbury, Glos. THE HARE & HOUNDS 
HOTEL. Enjoy the Cotswolds by staying here where catering, 
comfort and the personal touch are distinguishing features. 
Severn Wildfowl Trust nearby. Res. Director: N. V. Price. 
Tel.: Westonbirt 233. 














Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 

Apart from somewhat ineffective co-operation which 
I gave the local pigeon club this year, it is a long 
time since I did any serious shooting. When I did I 
used to visit some rough ground where I frequently 
put up a pheasant, The last time I shot there I came 
home with a hen pheasant, and for a long time the 
tail feathers of this bird were tucked behind a picture 
in the living room. The feet of this same pheasant, 
probably my last, for I have now no inclination to 
go rough shooting, still dangle on a piece of string 
where I hooked them on a nail on the wall outside. 
Sometimes I glance at these souvenirs and wonder 
how I had the energy to tramp from morning until 
dusk over rough country. It was long ago, 
but the other day I took a short cut over part of the 
ground on which I used to shoot and put up a hen 
pheasant at the exact spot where I shot my last one. 
It burst out across the adjoining field without a hail 
of shot behind it, as it still would have done had I 
not put it up in the close season but in November. 
Someone else keener on shooting will get the pheasant 
hen and perhaps her husband, the rufous cock that 
perched for a moment on the wooden gate before 
shooting up and over the hazels into the tangle 
beyond, They are not for me. 


WONDERFUL WoRMS 

‘The mystery of the cairns really is no mystery,’ 
says a Chichester reader who evidently rejects the 
theory that halictus bees made the holes in a 
Hampshire correspondent’s gravel path. ‘I have 
repeatedly seen the effect for many years on a rockery 
or on a gravel path where the gravel was thin over 
ordinary soil,’ he continues, ‘but for a full account, 
look at Charles Darwin’s Vegetable Mould and 
Earthworms, chapter 2, Habits of Worms, Cont'd. 
“Such heaps of smooth rounded pebbles may 
frequently be seen on gravel walks.” He [Darwin] 
then gives a summary of an article in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, March 28, 1868, by a lady who had watched 
worms at night at work collecting stones (up to 2 ozs, 
in weight). “What advantage the worms derive... 
from piling stones, is doubtful.” But Darwin suggests 
three possibilities—protection from enemies, ex- 
clusion of cold night air or maintenance of a damper 
atmosphere. The plugging-up process may serve for 
all these purposes. The idea of a worm’s activities 
being attributed to a witch is amusing. Why not a 
fairy in the shape of a worm?’ No, my whimsy 
cannot extend to make fairies of anything so earthy 
as worms, but the worm seems to have much more 
talent than I might have suspected. A Northern 
Ireland reader puts in a word for slugs and several 
other readers have offered suggestions that were enter- 
taining, and for which I thank them. 


KNOW-ALL 

‘You know Charlie, the jobbin’ gardener? Proper 
know-all, ’e was. Well, ’e always works at Miss M’s, 
weedin’ the paths, The old lady used to tell ’im what 
to do, but ’e always done exactly what ’e wanted an’ 
ignored ’er, In the late spring ’e come there an’ she 
set *im weedin’. “Don’t bother to do round them 
bee’ives,” she said, but of course that didn’t count 
with Charlie. First thing off ’e was workin’ round 
the bee’ives. Miss M come out, “I tole you not to go 
near them bee’ives,” she said, but Charlie only ’oed 
’arder. “What for?” ’e said over ’is shoulder. “Them 
bees all died last year!” an’ ’e works the ’oe so 
vigorous that the end of it knocks the nearest ’ive 
over, Them bees must ’ave been waitin’ for just that. 
Out they come and gave Charlie nigh on a thousan’ 
stings. For two days ’e was so swollen-’eaded you 
wouldn’t ’a’ knowed ’im, but ’e does what Miss M 
wants now. When ’e starts she says, “Course, you 
can do it the way I want, or do jt your way like 
you done over the bees!” an’ that’s enough for 
Charlie.’ 
PREVENTION 

Garden pests high on the list of enemies in the 
vegetable plot are cabbage, carrot and onion flies. 
Prevention is about the only course open, and useful 
dressings are calomel used on cabbage and onion 
seedlings and naphthalene on carrots, 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


No. 100. W. A. SHINKMAN (1881) 
‘ BLACK (5 men) 


7 ae 


oa a 


a i. 


O@ @2g29 


Li 7 te 0 


7 


“Uf a” x i, Ue 
msi 87 


WHITE (6 men) 
WHITE to play and force Black to mate him in { 
moves: solution next week. For No. 100 I have 
something a little different—an early self-mate by 
of the greatest of all composers. The problem is 
to compel Black to play R-R 8. 

Solution to last week’s problem by Vakhlakoy: 
Kt-Kt 5, threat R-Kt 8. 1...R x Kt; 2BQ 
1...P x Kt;2R-B6. 1...Bx Kt; 2BB3 
1...Kt x Kt;2Kt-Q7. 1...K x Kt;2Rkt 
Typical multi-sacrifice problem; the very fact that 
many Black pieces threaten the key square wilt i 
give away the solution. 

The early games in the world championship, 
only ones I have played through at the time of writi 
have disappointed me, the play being weaker than j 
either 1951 or 1954 matches. In the following game 
the most interesting though not the best of those I ha 
seen—Smyslov’s play is curiously uneven andhissacri 
of theexchange on move 29 incomprehensible; Botwinni 
also is not his usual sure self. However, perha 
readers will find it consoling to see that under pressur 
the greatest of players can play quite weakly at timed 
The notes are based on those by H. Golombek, whoj 
in Moscow as judge of the match, in the British Cha 
Magazine for April. 

White, V. Smystov __ Black, M. M. BoTWINnk 
Opening, Sicilian 
(Fourth game of the match) 



















WN 









1P-K4 P-Q B 4 (a) 21 Kt-Kt 3 Kt xB 
2Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 22Q x Kt B-Q3 
3P-Q4 x P 23 P-QB4 Puy 
4Kt x P Kt-B 3 24BxQBP Q-Kt3 
S5Kt-QB3 P-Q3 25Q-K2(f) K-R2 
6B-KKt5 P-K3 26 R-Q BI B-Kt2 
7Q-Q2 P-Q R3 27K R-Q1 P-K 5(g) 
8 O-O-O P-R 3 28 B-Q 5 B-B5 

9 B-K 3 B-Q 2 (6) 29 B x B?(h) BxR 
10 P-B3 P-Q Kt4 30 B-Q 5 B-K6 
11Kt x Kt Bx Kt sr x P PxP 
12 Q-B2 Q-B2 32 Q-B4 R-R2 
13 B-Q3 B-K 2 33Q xP R(R2)-Q2 
14Q-Kt3(c) P-Kt3 34 R-Q3 B-Kt4_ 
15 K-Kt l 0-0-0 35 Q-B3 R x BC’) 
16 Q-B2 K-Kt 2 36R XR Q-Kt8ch 
17 Kt-K 2 P-K 4 (d) 37 K-B2 R-B 1! ch 
18 Kt-Bi(e) P-Q4 38 K-Q3 Q-Kt8ch 
19P x P Kt x P 39 K-Q4 Q x Pch 
20K R-Ki1 P-B4 40 K-K 4 R-K | ch 


41 K-Q 3 and resigns (/) 

(a) In the 1954 match, Botwinnik played the French in the ear 
games; Smyslov began to get the upper hand against this, 2 
Botwinnik switched to the Sicilian, where he in turn did ¥¢ 
Now, in this match, Botwinnik played the Sicilian in gamés -, 
and 8, but got rather the worst of the opening—and in gam 
replied with 1... P-K 4. These long-term struggles for opening 
supremacy are always a fascinating feature of a series of game 
between the same opponents. ited 

(b) In the second game, Botwinnik played 9 . . . Kt-K Kt? 
and after 10 Kt x Kt, P x Kt; 11 B-B 5 got an inferior 2m 
Text move does not turn out too well either, and the whole variatoq 
is rather suspect; 7... B-K 2; 8 O-O-O, O-O; is probably bette 

(c) By forcing a king’s side weakness, White compels Black 
castle queen’s side, whereupon Black’s earlier pawn advances 4 
White’s attack rather than his own. x 

(d) Otherwise Kt-Q 4 and Kt x B is good for White. 

(e) Better 18 P-Q B4!, P x P; 19B x P, B x P ch; 20B-Q 
B x Bch; 21R x B threat B-Kt 6, and White has a very pov 
attack (Golombek). ‘ 

(f) Better 25 R-Q B 1, Q x Q; 26 R_x Q with threats 
Kt-R 5 ch or B x P ch. It is no longer in White's interest to ke 
queens on, as his attacking chances have now largely disappee® 

(g) After the game, Botwinnik said that 27... B-Kt}; : 
better—no doubt because it preserves the bishops and the g? 
the centre. ; 

(h) Clearly overlooking something—but what? 29 R-B yy 
natural and correct meeting 29 . . . B-Q 3; with 30 R-Be 

9..,B x P; with 30 P x P. White's position is rather unr 
fortable, and he probably saw some illusory win for Black a 
R-BS5 and played text in desperation 

(i) Decisive. x 

(/) After 41... R-K 6 ch; 42Q x R, B x Q; 4K 
Q x R P; White has not got the slightest chance. 
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Quods, Lolls or Lurches 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 374 
Report by Buzfuz 


The usual prizes were offered for a table of measures for any abstract feature of modern life, e.g., 
bureaucracy, sex-appeal, lifemanship. 


Juere was, in fact, quite a lot of rod-pole-or- 
perch-ing among this very amusing collection of 
wit and ingenuity. Many were the subjects chosen 
—a number picked bureaucracy and sex-appeal, 
rather fewer lifemanship, but most people chose 
their own, to good effect. There were, for example, 
Martin Jordan’s Table of (Journalistic) Intel- 
jectual Appreciation, J. A. Lindon’s Truth Table, 
Guy Hadley’s Cult of Youth Measures and Do-It- 
Yourself Measures, Siarco’s rather bitter Table 
of Political Memory, and Gloria Prince's 
Diminishing Democracy, as well as the following 
selection : 
EDUCATIONAL 
15 plusses=1 swot;, 18 swots=1 schol; 21 schols= 
t hood. (Vera Mouse.) 
6 grads=1 schol; 2 schols=1 don, 64 dons=1 
quizchamp. (Jebronius.) 


LITERARY CRITICISM 
3 marxbros=1 luckyjim; 2} luckyjims=1 a.y.m (@ 
" fa Osborne); 5 a.y.m.’s=1 outsider (a la Wilson). 
~, (Nimai Chatterji.) 
y2 pars=1 faintpraise; 2 faintpraises=1 sneer; 2 
sneers=1 backbite. (Alan M. Laing.) 


Ms 
DIPLOMACY 

2 impasses=1 protest; 4 protests=1 deadlock; 2 
deadlocks=1 conference; 4 conferences=1 status 
quo. (Arcas.) 

4 Aides-Mémoire=1 representation; 2 representa- 
tions=1 urgent representation; 3. urgent repre- 
sentations=1! note; 5 notes=1 personal letter; 2 
personal jetters=1 ultimatum. (Goodwill.) 


Sex-APPEAL 
3 vastics (vital statistics)=1 butchers; 2 butchers=1 
whistle; 2 whistles=1 date. (Mrs. I. M. Connor.) 
3 dates=1 rock; 4 rocks=1 howsabout; 2 howsabouts 
=1 tellmum. (Douglas Hawson.) 


DruG Measures (WitTHout SCRUPLES) 
50 full drugs= 1 addick; over an addick =1 tombstone. 
(Elspeth.) 


TABLE OF OBJECTION 


3 tantrums=1 huff; 4 huffs=1 dudgeon; 2 dudgeons 
=1 umbrage. (Leslie Johnson.) 


ENTERTAINMENT 

3 ITV appearances=1 household word; 2 household 
words=1 indiscreet autobiography; 2 indiscreet 
autobiographies= 1 Third. (H. G. Brown.) 

60 interviewer-minutes=10 panel-game minutes or | 
good guess; 6 good guesses=1 correct final guess; 
i4 correct final guesses=1 regular weekly appear- 
ance; 5 appearances per week=1 own-name show. 
(Barbara Smoker.) 


CALAMITY ~ 
7 cainydays=1 kiddysick; 3 kiddiessick=1 week- 
away; 4 weeksaway=1 sack. (R. A. McKenzie.) 


BUREAUCRACY 
2 formsenders=1 perpro; 2 perpros=1 they; 3 theys 
=1 unapproachable. (W. K. Holmes.) 


The short list, which was eventually pruned to 
eleven, included Frances Collingwood’s Rood 
Measure, N. J. Pollard’s Cynical ‘Service’ Table, 
and the entries of Granville Garley, Colin Pres- 
tige, Joyce Johnson, Arcas, Mrs. I. M. Connor 
and Rhoda Tuck Pook. I think the ends of 
competitorial justice will be served by awarding 
three guineas to Eddie C., two guineas to David 
Butler, and one guinea to Gloria Prince. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 936 


ACROSS.—1 Calabash. 5 Pompom. 9 Cerulean, 10 Abords. 
12 Emanate. 13 Outwear. 14 Deerstalkers. 17 Nolens volens. 
aged 23 Respect. 24 Spigot, 25 Revenucd. 26 Speaks, 27 


DOWN.—1 Cocker. 2 Lariat. 3 Bullace. 4 Slavedrivers. 6 
Orbital. 7 Parcencr. 8 Muskrose. 11 Postal orders. 15 Anabasis, 
06 Ficabitc. 18 Network. 19 Nascent. 20 Refuse, 21 Stodge. 


PRIZES 
(EDDIE C.) 
CrRoon MEASURE 

The Chords and Discords Act enacts the legal 
measures of Croon, basing them upon the Standard 
Bing. A Bing is defined as the quantity of pure groan 
emitted during a period of one croon, at standard 
temperature and pressure and at 78 r.p.m. An 
accurate copy of the Standard Bing is kept in the 
Records Office (Disc Division). The metric scale 
is not yet legally recognised, although it is fast 
replacing the familiar Cool scale in advanced work. 
The Hep scale, of which the hep cat is the only unit 
commonly known, is used solely for Blueness 


measurements. 
Cool Scale Metric Equivalents 
1 boop (bp) =0.86805 millibings 
(mb) 
4 boops =1 boop-a-doop =0.3472 centibings 
(dp) (cb) 
12 boop-a- 
doops =1 vo-de-o-do =0.416 decibings 
vo) (db) 
24 vo-de-o-dos = 1 BING 
, (bg) 
20 bings =1 hotlick =2.0 dekabings 
(hk) (Db) 
24 hotlicks =1 cat (cool) =48 hectobings 
(c) (Hb) 
4 cats =1 realgone =0.96 kilobings 
(rg) b 
HEP SCALE 
25 hotlicks =1 cat (hep) 
SQUARE MEASURE 
1 Sq. bing = |] Elvis (os) 
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(DAVID BUTLER) 

The Committee recommended that the following 
standard should be adopted and used by the LPTB 
in all subsequent reports on Underground travel: 

two (or fewer) passengers standing=one loll 
5 lolls=one sorridux 

2 sorriduxes=one grumpet 

4 grumpets= one parsryedown 

2 parsryedowns= one leddemoffirz 


(GLORIA PRINCE) 
Competitors’ GAIN TABLE 
3 nulls=1 cavil 
2 cavils=1 mensh 
3 menshes= 1 brinker 
3 brinkers=1 print (or superbrinker) 
2 prints=1 guineawin 
2, 3 or 4 guineawins=1 bigwin 
2 bigwins = 1 visit - to - either - an - oculist - or- 
a-mental - specialist (little used) 


COMMENDED 
(FRANCES COLLINGWOOD) 
32 bites=one swallow 
100 swallows=one tawtefcling 
1 tawtefeling=six hiccups 
6 hiccups =six non-U pardons 
6 non-U pardons=6 common arkatmees 
(N. J. POLLARD) 
2 wakies= 1 risenshine 
1 risenshine= 1 bull 
6 bulls=1! charge 
2 charges=1 rep 
2 reps=1 cookhouse 
2 cookhouses=7 days 
28 days=1 jug 
14 jugs=1 stripping 
2 strippings= | OFFICER 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 377 
Set by Blossom 


The usual prize of six guineas ts offered for a 
set of verses (not exceeding a dozen lines) suitable 
for publication on May 24 (Empire Day). 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
377, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 14. 
Results on May 24. 


The Clergyman and the Dentist 
REPORT ON OVERSEAS COMPETITION 
No 2. By Allan M. Laing 


Competitors were asked to supply the missing story of the clergyman and the dentist, mentioned by 
Bernard Shaw in a letter. 


JOKES are a matter of taste, but one that GBS 
considered worth telling, and which doubled up 
John Burns and H. W. Massingham, would have 
to be really funny. Well, I must admit that from 
the smallish entry for this competition I did not 
get an anecdote that would even double me up. 
My harvest was one genuine but not too hearty 
laugh and a small number of pale smiles. One 
of the latter might not have been quite so pale 
had no fewer than five entrants not sent in variants 
of the same anecdote. Some of them embroidered 
the tale with more or less elaborate stitching, but 
the basic material was not hidden. Several of the 
other stories, although nominally about a dentist 
and a clergyman, might have been told of any- 
one, since they had no connection with either 
occupation. 

There was never any doubt in my mind about 
the entry of Mrs. R. C. Dallas, of Toronto, being 
the best of the bunch, and I suggest a prize of 
two guineas for the story she tells. And, since 
the story of the lisping clergyman attracted so 
many entries, I think it ought to be represented 
in the prize-list—so, one guinea to Lieut. D. R. 
Mackintosh, of Hong Hong, whose version made 
the succinct best of a not hilariously amusing 
anecdote. 

The general reader may be interested to know 
that entries also came from Abercorn (Northern 
Rhodesia), Salisbury (presumably Africa, also), 
Australia, New Jersey, Singapore, Hamm, Trini- 
dad and Boston. 

PRIZES 
(MRS, R. C. DALLAS) 

A Reverend Father in Ireland, while under the skil- 
ful ministrations of his dentist, at intervals discussed 
happenings in the Parish. 


‘I hear Rosie O'Grady is behaving like a prostitute,” 
remarked Dr. Drillwell, turning away to pick up an 
instrument. 

“What!” shouted the Priest, rising suddenly from 
his reclining position. ‘What did you say—a WHAT?’ 

‘A prostitute,’ answered the dentist. 

‘Oh, merciful heaven!’ ejaculated the Father, 
slowly sinking back in his chair. ‘I thought you said 
a PROTESTANT!’ 


(LIEUT. D. R. MACKINTOSH) 


A clergyman visited his dentist to have a set of false 
teeth fitted. After the teeth had been put in, he went 
over to a looking glass to examine them. The dentist, 
busied in putting away various instruments, was 
suddenly startled to hear the clergyman say, very 
loudly and clearly, ‘Jesus Christ.’ The dentist turned 
round and said anxiously, ‘Nothing wrong, I hope?’ 
‘Oh, no, no, my dear Sir, far otherwise. For the first 
time in seven years I am able to utter the name of 
our Blessed Redeemer without whistling.’ 





Che Spectator 
MAY 5, 1832 


THERE is a design at present entertained of a 
general Congress of the Princes of Germany, to 
meet at Berlin, for the purpose of deliberating 
on the internal affairs of the Empire. The 
subject to which their deliberations are intended 
to be directed, is the regulation of the Press. A 
law for that purpose is to be submitted to the 
Congress by the Court of Berlin. The licentious- 
ness of the Press, it seems, is become intoler- 
able. 
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POLITICAL SPOTLIGHT 
By NICHOLAS 


‘EcoNoMISsts disagree on what is 
A ™. going on’ was a recent headline in 
boss es The New York Times. if intellec- 
: tuals who are trained to interpret 
facts and figures cannot agree about what is going 
On inside an economy, how can the trade unions 
be expected to understand the limited statistics 
of company profits and their distribution which 
are published in the National Income blue book? 
How misleading these official figures are the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research has just reminded us again in its new 
study of ‘Company Income and Finance, 1949-53,’ 
which deals with nearly 3,000 public companies 
quoted on the Stock Exchanges. The blue book 
figures of company profits are estimated, remem- 
ber, before allowing for even the nominal 
depreciation allowed by the Inland Revenue and 
the surpluses must seem enormous to the wage- 
earners working in the factories, particularly 
when the profits are inflated by the writing up 
of stocks after a rise in prices. In the 1949-53 
period covered by the National Institute, the blue 
book estimated that the undistributed profits of 
all companies were about £1,000 million greater 
than the amounts they spent on gross fixed capital 
formation and additions to stocks. In other words, 
they were designated as net lenders to the com- 
munity. But the National Institute’s 3,000 major 
companies (which earned about 56 per cent. of all 
corporate profits) were found in this period to be 
£357 million short of the amount they spent on 
capital account and additions to stocks and were 
therefore net borrowers from the community. In 
other words, they were not nearly so rich as the 
blue book suggested. 


ON COMPANY PROFITS 
DAVENPORT 


Now that wage claims are being put forward on 
the grounds that companies can afford to pay 
more because they are so prosperous, it is all the 
more necessary that a proper analysis be made 
of company profits. The first essential is to allow 
for the replacement of assets at replacement cost, 
not at historical cost as prescribed for tax pur- 
poses. (The tax law should, of course, be altered, 
for, in an inflationary period the high taxation of 
profits after inadequate depreciation is tanta- 
mount in some industries, e.g., shipping, to an 
enforced attrition of assets, as Colonel Bates has 
just told the shareholders of Cunard.) The second 
essential is to eliminate the ‘stock inflation con- 
tent’ of profits. In a wage-cost inflation this is 
very important, for the price of materials is 
bound to go up when wages have been raised on 
a national scale without reference to production 
and productivity. After these two deductions have 
been made company profits would not look nearly 
so inflated—either to investors or wage-earners— 
and if company bosses were wise they would pay 
the National Institute or some other body to pre- 
pare revised estimates of company surpluses and 
appropriations to follow immediately on the blue 
book publication, so that the trade unions do not 
run away with wrong ideas. I would also give 
them this tip: Always speak of ‘surpluses,’ not 
‘profits,’ in order to bring private enterprise into 
line with the ‘surpluses’ of the nationalised 
industries. To speak of ‘profits’ in our present 
state of advanced capitalism is too unscientific. 


. * * 


After the court of inquiry into the wage dispute 
we should have a court of inquiry into company 
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profits, 
Assets exceed £245,000,000. 


Chief Offices: High Holborn, W.C.1 
Claims paid in 1956 by the Pearl Assurance Company Ltd. exceed £13 millions 
in the Life Branches and £5 millions in the Fire and Accident Branches. 


The sum of £4,679,312 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. 


The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 1956 is at the rate of £2 per £100 sum 
assured or annuity on United Kingdom policies entitled to participate in full 


Chairman: Geoffrey Kitchen, T.D., M.A. 
PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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profits. What is urgently needed is an Organi 
educational campaign to enlighten both works 
and shareholders on the elementary facts 
economic life in the business world, and especial 
on the nature and size of company “Surphuses! 
Tribute must be paid to the forceful Mr. Halford 
Reddish, the chairman of Rugby Portland 
Cement, for conducting a one-man education 
campaign in his annual addresses to his stock, 
holders. Unfortunately in the one published jig 
week he is not likely to produce much enlighten. 
ment. When he says that an industry owes aq 

to shareholders, employers and the nation alike tg 
make ‘profits and not apologise for them, heme 
that it is the duty of private enterprise to be 
efficient and produce a surplus. When he Says that | 
the only source of increased wealth is profit, he 
means that the nation’s wealth can only be ip. 
creased when part of the surpluses of corpore. 
tions (as well as of private individuals) is save 
not consumed, and applied to investment, He was 
right to point out that nearly two-thirds of the 
1956 profits of Rugby Portland Cement had bee 
left in the business. He has explained on a forme 
occasion that it needed the investment of so n 
thousand pounds before each worker in his 
pany could be employed. He should repeat ij 
statistic every year. That is the sort of enlj 
ment the workers need. But they will not 

him for telling them that there should be no sovere 
to either wages or ‘profits’ except the jungle iy pel 
of supply and demand (which is inflati iiy’s 
laissez faire), or that wages should be linked ig itely 
a production index, not a cost-of-living ing hy | 
(when it is pretty clear that they [wages] should ‘gyt 
be linked to both), or that there is no such thing Basfeat 
as ‘security’ in this world—only ‘opportunity Bpece , 
(when it is obvious that for the mass there isafkharet 
great deal of security but absolutely no oppor compl 
tunity). I can never understand why the chairmen 

of our great industrial companies so often u 

the occasion of their annual plunge into prini 

to preach politics (attacking, for example, th 
Welfare State) when they should be teachig 
economics (explaining, for example, the why and 
wherefore of the company surplus). 


rreas' 


COMPANY NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


AFTER their very sharp advance 
“ there was good reason why th 
! \ ies security markets should come back 
coe a little on profit taking and consol 
date their gains. The rise in the gilt-edged marke, 
which had been stimulated by the fall in th 
Treasury bill rate to £3 18s. 9d. per cent. (the 
lowest for two years), was halted by the launching 
of another loan—£11} million for East Afme 
High Commission in 5} per cent. stock 1977-4 
Profit-taking in industrial equities was Wel 
absorbed in spite of the mixed appearance of 
some company reports. ICI reported a drop of 
8 per cent. in net profits after an increase of 58 
per cent. in the turnover. The ratio of gr 
trading profits to turnover was down from 18. 
per cent. to 17.6 per cent. The ‘no change ® 
the 10 per cent. dividend was expected. A smal 
rise in net profits was repored by UNITED DRAPER} 
and a large one (22 per cent.) by UNIT 
MOLASSES. The increase of 174 per cent. in them 
profits of BRITISH PETROLEUM, in spite of Sua 
was regarded as very satisfactory and the absem® 
of any increase in the dividend (15 per cent. tat 
free) was no great disappointment. Earnings ® 
the BP equity now amount to 52 per cent., coves 
ing the dividend 3} times. Qil shaces im 
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h sly on the better news from the Middle East. 
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gill think that an exchange from BP at 146s. 3d. 









facts of yield 3.55 per cent. into BURMAH OIL at 105s. to 
 especialiig 3,8 per cent. if the dividend is raised to 
SUF pluses, cent. will prove profitable. The ‘bulls’ in 
Halton gil share market tend to rush from share to 





and their latest favourite is CANADIAN EAGLE, 
has an 8} per cent. stake in the newly dis- 
ed Mene Grande oil field in Venezuela, 
hich is a discovery of major importance. The 
~r's report and dividend will be announced next 
sk and the market is going for a further in- 
ease in the dividend. At 73s. for the registered 
hares the yield is only 3 per cent. on the old divi- 













Nend, so, unless the announcement is very good, 
* Say thitina: is known as a ‘stale bull’ position will be 
Profit, bye sen in these shares. 
ily be ip. 
"Corpor * . . 
) is saved 
it. He was Beer consumption has been rising this year and 


ds of the Beer shares too. In fact, many shares are at new 
had been Hnish levels. For an investment in breweries it 
4 former His got now necessary to go outside WHITBREAD, 
f $0 mapy ich is pursuing its policy of acquiring invest- 


mts in other brewery companies in spite of 
fich outside criticism. Its 1956 profits were 
tly 20 per cent. up and the dividend was in- 
weised from 21 per cent. to 24 per cent., being 
hovered 1.7 times. At 74s. the ‘A’ shares yield 
per cent., which is not unattractive. The com- 
fly's expansion by share acquisitions seems 
likely to continue, for whenever a brewery com- 
miy fears an outside bid it offers WHITBREAD 
substantial minority interest which would 
i Mefeat control from outside sources. Provided 
rortunity Bhese offers come from approved companies the 
here isa hhareholders of Whitbread will have no reason to 
© Oppot- fromplain. 
chairmen 
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t a £64 million saving is not to be despised. 
About £14 million goes to bring the film produc- 
ion fund up to £3} million and the balance to 
help cinema revenues depleted by rising costs and 
a still falling box office. (Admissions were 7 per 
cent. down last year: 185 cinemas closed down, 
fepresenting 3 per cent. of the total seating 
capacity.) The RANK ORGANISATION, being the 
hrgest group in both exhibition and production, 
will benefit most. Assuming no reduction in seat 
pices, about £14 million of the tax saved will go to 
Qdeon and Gaumont-British. This will add nearly 
per cent. to their net theatre profits on the 
basis of last year’s figures. About 20 films a year 
ae produced in the Rank Studios and last year 
marly £1 million was earned on production and 
distribution account. This will now be increased 
by the extra amount going to the film production 
fund. Altogether the prospect is much improved 
for Rank Organisation 5s, shares at 8s. 9d. to 
yield 7.05 per cent. on the 124 per cent. dividend 
Covered 5.6 times. Also for the subsidiary 
GAUMONT-BRITISH, Which gathers in the profits of 
the now prosperous Rank Precision Industries. 
The 5s. ‘A’ shares at 5s. yield 14.6 per cent. 
On the 15 per cent. dividend covered 1.3 times. 
ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE is Weaker than Rank 
8 its production side, but if its interest in tele- 
vision begins to pay dividends the outlook will 
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UNIT #€ Very much improved. Before leaving cinema 
the nt Phares 1 would mention that a year or more ago 
f Suet F advised investors to sell TECHNICOLOR 5S. shares, 
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hen standing at about 18s., on the grounds that 
ey had lost their virtual monopoly in colour 
Printing and were meeting with increasing com- 
Petition from other printing laboratories. The 
ates are now 7s. 6d. 















COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





MAINLY due to the adoption of the current rate of 
exchange of $2.80 to the £ for North American 
business, considerably increased Fire; Accident, and 
Marine premiums exceeding £45m. were announced 
in a statement by the Chairman, Mr. T. H. Naylor, 
circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts of 
The Liverpool & London & Globe Insurance Com- 
pany Limited, 

Underwriting profit at £780,000 was the lowest in 
amount since 1947, and in ratio for twenty-five 
years. Seldom had underwriting conditions been so 
unfavourable in so many territories and for so many 
classes of business in one and the same year. 

Premium income in both the Fire and Accident 
Departments, at some £20m, and £23m. respectively. 
had shown healthy increases, but profit margins were 
substantially lower. Marine premiums exceeded £2m., 
but it had been decided to put the account on a three- 
year basis, and accordingly the transfer to Profit & 
Loss account had been deferred. The Life department 
had again had a successful year, and it had been 
possible to make a further increase in the rate of 
interim bonus from 42s.% to 45s.%. 

An increased final dividend of 30s. is recommended 
by the Directors, making 57s. for the year 1956, an 
increase of 6s. 


INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, Sand and 
Gravel Pit and Quarry Owners) 


HIGH LEVEL OF TURNOVER MAINTAINED 








Tue twenty-second annual general meeting of Inns & 
Company, Ltd., was held on April 30 in London, 
Mr. Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Director) pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said: The Company has had another 
successful year's trading. The high level of turnover 
reached in 1955 was maintained in the year under 
review, the trading profit amounting to £684,050 as 
against £676,787, which is again the highest trading 
achievement of your Company since its incorpora- 
tion in 1935. 

The Profit and Loss Account shows that the 
balance carried down after depreciation and other 
items amounts to £552,366 against £549,241 in the 
last year’s accounts. The total amount required for 
taxation is £301,500. 

The Capital and Revenue Reserves as shown in 
the Balance Sheet amount to £779,174. 

Current assets at the date of the Balance Sheet 
amounted to £1,343,525, of which £604,760 was 
represented by Balance at Bank and Cash in Hand. 
This latter figure has been reduced by payment of the 
taxation due Ist January 1957. 

You will gather that the Company continues to 
be in a strong financial and industrial condition, ready 
to satisfactorily compete with whatever trading it 
may undertake. 

You will have received Notice of Extraordinary 
General Meeting to be held at the close of this Annual 
General Meeting, from which you will observe that 
the Company has entered into contracts to purchase 
additional lands for the purpose of the Company’s 
trade. The acquisition of these various lands is very 
desirable if the Company is to maintain its strong 
trading position. 

The purchase consideration is the sum of £400,000 
based on the valuation received by the Company from 
Messrs. Leopold Farmer & Sons and will be satisfied 
as to £150,000 in cash and the balance by the issue 
of 200,000 Ordinary shares of 4/- each in the capital 
of your Company. 

You will see from this that not only does the com- 
pany acquire a large quantity of available sand and 
gravel assets but is adequately supplied with plant, 
machinery and capital resources for working same as 
occasion requires. 

At the Extraordinary General Meeting you are 
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asked to increase the capital of the Company and to 
authorise a Share bonus issue to the owners of 
Ordinary Shares of one new share for each Ordinary 
share held. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted 
and at a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the 
capital proposals were approved. 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
RECORD RESULTS 


MR. HALFORD REDDISH’S SPEECH 
Tue Annual General Meeting of The Rugby Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on 31st May 1957. The 
following are extracts from the speech of the Chair- 
man, Mr. Halford Reddish. 

The year 1956 was not by any means an easy one, 
with many problems ranging from the extreme frost 
of February to the effects of the Suez crisis in the 
autumn, and with shrinking profit-margins in both 
the home and export trades: a year perhaps of con- 
solidation rather than of any particularly exciting 
step forward. 

At our Southam Works the new kiln and ancillary 
plant which were being erected during 1956 have just 
come into production. 

The so-called ‘Profits’ Tax with all its iniquitous 
and inequitable features is still with us. Nevertheless 
we feel that the time has come when some increase 
in the dividend on the Ordinary shares should be 
made. I have pointed out before that profits which 
are not distributed but ‘ploughed back’ into the 
business are in effect fresh capital subscribed by the 
holders of the Ordinary shares and that they are 
entitled to a proper return on that additional capital. 
That in itself is justification—if such be needed—for 
an increase in the rate of dividend: and we are not 
to be deflected from that view by any outside in- 
fluences. But to do anything approaching justice is 
costly so long as the so-called ‘Profits’ Tax takes 27 
per cent. of the gross amount of the dividend. Iis 
monstrously unfair to that section of the poputation 
on which all of us in industry depend for our job, > 
the risk-taking investors in ordinary shares, who are 
thus singled out for penal treatment. And there is 
still this quite anachronistic distinction for income 
tax purposes between earned and ‘unearned’ income. 
If the nation is to survive we need a rapid return to 
those old virtues of hard work and thrift. We need 
hard work: we need savings. Yet the man who prac- 
tises those virtues and then invests his savings is told 
that his dividends are ‘unearned.’ Some more realistic 
approach is surely necessary in these times. 


ORDINARY AND ‘A’ DIVIDENDS 


A dividend on the Ordinary shares of Is. 14d. per 
share is in reality one of 6.36 per cent on the book 
value of the equity capital employed in the business. 
If the present day value of the assets were substituted 
the real rate of dividend would be about 3.7 per 
cent. That portion of the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares attributable to the home market profit repre- 
sents a little more than one penny per cwt. bag of 
cement. 

An increase in the dividend on the ‘A’ shares is also 
recommended. £91,170 (gross) is now carried forward 
to the credit of the ‘A’ shares and is available for 
future distribution. 

Of the Group net profit of £1,093,436, the manu- 
facture and sale of cement in the home market 
accounted for 39 per cent. The balance was derived 
from exports, investments, and subsidiaries at home 
and abroad. 

For the first three months of the current year our 
profit on the manufacture and sale of cement in the 
home market is slightly down; but the production, 
deliveries and profits of the Group as a whole are 
up in comparison with the first three months of 1956. 

Our national economy is still balanced on a knife 
edge and leaves no room for complacency. The action 
taken by the Government to reduce expenditure, to 
cease the over-straining of our resources, to begin 
the lightening of our burden of taxation, must be 
warmly welcomed by all thinking men. 


Copies of the full speech may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Crown House, Rugby. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the 149th annual meeting of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society, held at 
Norwich on April 30th, the President, Sir Robert 
Bignold, reported expansion in almost all sections 
of the society’s business, New assurance business 
at over £70 millions showed an increase of nearly 
£2 millions (despite the loss through nationalisation of 
the Indian portfolio), whilst the capital value of 
pension business totalled nearly £40 millions, an in- 
crease of over £10 millions. 

Total funds at £136 millions were nearly £9 
millions up, while the net rate of interest earned had 
risen from £4. 4. 4. per cent to £4, 7. 9. per cent. 
The expense ratio was 17.9 per cent compared with 
18.6 per cent for 1955. 

Sir Robert said that at home as a result of the 
concessions afforded to the self-employed by the 1956 
Finance Act, pension business amounting to approxi- 
mately £7 millions had been underwritten, The 
Society had also been able to reduce the rates of 
premium in this country for non-participating whole- 
life and endowment insurances, 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the 159th annual meeting of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, the chair- 
man, Sir Robert Bignold, said the accounts for 1956 
revealed considerable expansion of premium income. 
The total at £17,912,775 showed an increase of 
£1,653,237 over 1955. 

Fire premiums totalled £7,318,321, an increase of 


£650,790, profit in this account being £269,467. 
Accident premiums advanced by £969,894 to 
£9,336,077, but the account showed a loss of £510,368. 
Marine premiums totalled £1,258,377 (£1,225,824 in 
1955) and the transfer to profit and loss account was 
£75,000, 

The net transfer from profit and loss was £165,901, 
whilst interest earnings increased by £12,601 to 
£379,348 net, covering dividend requirements with a 
margin of £126,348. 

Total assets amounted to £24,034,625, an increase 
of £1,093,436, 





THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF 1956 
DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 





AIR VIS A VIS SEA 


CoLONEL Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the Company, 
in a statement to stockholders for submission at the 
80th Annual Meeting to be held on May 22nd says: 

It appeared questionable in 1956 if the “Balance 
Surplus” could be maintained in face of increased 
costs but it is actually £433,002 higher—and in spite 
of industrial trouble—thanks to the skill of Manage- 
ment and loyalty of staff to whom and to our agents 
I express thanks, We carried more passengers, cruise 
business was good, cargo earnings increased, Final 
dividend is 8%, 11% for the year. 

I have been asked about the air’s effect on 
passenger business, Sea and air traffic have been com- 
‘plementary rather than competitive, Atlantic air 
travel largely promoting its own traffic while total 
numbers by sea and air continued to increase. If 
economic law were allowed to prevail, that process 
would be maintained but airlines appear able to 
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ignore cost and profit margins. It is not suroris 
read that the two state air Corporations of p,: 
“have had so far the benefit of capital ¢ 

of £126 million of public money while their 
to date amount to nearly £40 million.” W 
fairly ask why people who want the speed of 
travel should not pay the economic price f 
Further, is it wise policy for Britain to aut ‘a 
state air corporations to quote UNCCOnoMical f 
in competition with British ships when jn tWow 
wars and more recently over Suez our dependen 
on our Merchant Service has been abundan 
proved? Last year a record number of pa 
crossed the Atlantic by sea; we are convinced 
demand for Cunard travel will be sustained, 

A passenger ship for Canadian service C 
£1 million before 1939 and now requires £5 milj 
a cargo liner £247,000 in 1939 and £1,200,000 today. 
the attrition of our assets is obvious and annually 
has been emphasised that U.K. taxation makes 
impossible to set aside sufficient for replacement 
is impossible to obtain fixed prices and inevitab 
today the first cost of new tonnage greatly ex 
that first contemplated; shipbuilders should 
ber that just as the Country's economy is work 
to a bare margin so that of shipowners is insufficie 
to pay for new ships, We have examined the 
sibilities of Bermudian registration—its advantag 
begin to accrue at the end of the seventh year of 
ship’s life—but dividends would be subject to 
U.K, taxation unless stockholders _ residaj 
Bermuda. The increase of the initial allowance 
40% will help British shipping to remain dophici 
in Britain. 

This year will bear the impact of diversions 
the Cape and already we have suffered from Dik 
in America and the U.K. Strikes here are partieula 
devastating, reducing profits already inadequate fi 
replacement, hitting exports upon which we 
and discouraging passenger traffic which 
much to Britain. Against difficulties ahead, a 
feature is that we surmounted obstacles in 19 
and are determined to repeat the effort in 1957, 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
id 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
s. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
AVIAN AGY REQUIRE al! staff. Male/Female. 
Permanent/Temporary. No Fees.—109 Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd., W.1 (nr. Warren St. Stn.), 
(EUS, 8406), and 50 Bow Lane, E.C.4 (CITy 
3443). : 


EDINBURGH MERCHANT COMPANY 
1OOL 


SCT S 
GEORGE WATSON’'S LADIES’ 
COLLEGE 

The Merchant Company Education Board 
invites applications for the appointment of 
HEADMISTRESS of GEORGE WATSON’S 
LADIES’ COLLEGE which is vacant owing 
© the death of Miss M. D. Nicolson. The 
Schoo! is in receipt of Direct Grant and has 
900 pupils aged 5-18 

The salary is £2,000 per annum, rising to 
£2,200 

Candidates should have an Honours 
Degree of a British University. The selected 
candidate will be expected to take up duty 
in January, 1958. 

Applications, with testimonials (30 copies 
of cach, which will not be returned), must 
be lodged with the subscriber by 31st May. 
1957. Applicants must give the names of 
three Referees and state (1) School and 
University training, (2) professional train- 
ing and qualifications, (3) experience, ((4) in- 
terest in sport, (5) date of birth, and (6) 

esent position. Canvassing prohibited. 

he applicant chosen will, before final 
appointment, require to pass a medical ex- 
amination by the Board's Medical Officer. 
HARVEY M. JAMIESON, WS., 
Secretary of The Merchant Company. 
The Merchants’ Hall, 
22 Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh, 





Cc. DAY LEWIS 
JOHN WAIN <- JON SILKIN 
DANNIE ABSE 
reading their own poems in aid of 
HUNGARIAN RELIEF 
KENSINGTON TOWN HALL - MONDAY, MAY 6th 
8 p.m. FREE Sitver Collectio, 








BRC invites application for posts as Monitors at 
Caversham, near Reading. Duties entail listening 
to and reporting on news and other broadcasts 
in English from abroad. Wide knowledge of 
world affairs, perfect hearing and ability to type 
essential. Short-listed candidates will be asked 
to undergo tests, Shift work (normally 5 days on 
and 2 off) with night duty at least every two 
months, No vacancies now, but selected candi- 
dates will be placed on Reserve List for con- 
sideration when vacancies arise. Salary £565 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
rising by five annual increments to £750. Prospect 
of promotion to scale £675 to £885. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.165 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Television Designer in Birming- 
ham. Duties include responsibility for design and 
construction of sets and for supply of captions, 
properties, etc., for Midland Region productions, 
studio and outside broadcasts supervision and 
organisation of work of design and scene staff; 
responsibility for ordering and accounting for 
use of raw material, Qualifications required : 
high standard of creative ability, experience of 
design work in television, films, or theatre; 
quick and accurate drafting, knowledge of 
scenery construction and handling of contracts; 
ability to design for all types of programmes and 
to estimate accurately, Salary, £1,060 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by five 
annual increments to £1,365 maximum, Requests 
for application forms (enclosing addressed ¢n- 
velope and quoting reference G.144 ‘Spt.’) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days. _ 
HERTFORDSHIRE 





Education Committee. 
Hertfordshire and Essex High School, Bishop's 
Stortford. Required in September, resident 
Mistress to teach part time in Grammar School 
(any subject, academic or non-academic) and 
to undertake supervision duties in Boarding 
House for 30 girls. Full Burnham Scale.—Full 
particulars can be obtained from the Head 
Mistress to whom application should be made. 
MAY 3, 10. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Post of Re- 
sponsibility. Mayfield School, 92 West Hill, 
Putney, S.W.15. Headmistress: Miss M. Miles, 
B.A, (1,800 girls, 11-18). Secondary school offers 
wide variety of courses, including G.C.E. 
(O. A. and §. levels), Commerce, Basic Catering 
and Needlecraft, DEPUTY HEADMISTRESS 
required September owing to promotion of pre- 
sent holder, Varied experience, organising ability 
and imaginative approach to problems secondary 
education needed. Burnham (London) scale 
salary with allowance of £500 a year. Forms 
(EO/TS.10 (S.R.)) from Divisional Officer, St. 





John’s Hill, S.W.11 (s.a.e. foolscap), return- 
abie to re, at schoo] as soon as 
possible. (779). 











STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station), Per- 
manent and Temporary office staff (M. & F.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating, TEMple Bar 6644. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE PHYSIOLOGIST (Oxford), now 
final year medical work, secks part-time con- 
sultant or advisory work, industrial preferred. 
Broad Chemical and General Scientific interests, 





imagination; 3 languages.-Box 913, 
CONCERTS 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Wed., 8 May, at 

5.45, Flor Pecters—Organ Recital. Whks.: 

Bach, Franck, ete, Tickets: 4s, (inc. prog.). 


WAT. 3191, 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
DAME EDITH SITWELL ON POETRY. 
Chair: Dr. C. V. Wedgwood, P.E.N. Hermon 
Ould Memorial Lecture, Church House, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Wednesday, MAY 15, at 
6.30 p.m, Tickets (guarantecing seats) obtain- 
able in advance at 3s, 6d. (2s. 6d. PEN mem- 
bers), from P.E.N., 62 Glebe Place, S.W.3. 

Remittance and s.a.¢c. necessary. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Laton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Mr. R. O. Jones on *Aspectos 
del Lazarillo de Tormes,’ on the 10th May at 
6 p.m. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. Paint- 
ings by DUNCAN GRANT and ANNE DUNN. 
Early drawings by BRANGWYN, §10-5.30. 
Sats 10-1. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
STILL LIFE AND FLOWER PAINTINGS by 
EDWARD BURRA. Daily 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W.1. Between Space and Earth: trends in 
Modern Italian Art. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 
10-12.30. Until ist June. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Drawings by 
MILEIN COSMAN, Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 
Until May 25.—142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
*‘PRESPECTS OF VENEZUELA’—A Photo- 
gtaphic Exhibition. Royal Geographical Society, 
Kensington Gore. April 30th to May 18th, 
9.30-§ (Sats. 9.30-12.0). Admission Free. 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Paintings 
and Drawings by Bernardo Bellotto (1720-1780) 
from the National Museum of Warsaw. Weck- 
days 11-6, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays, Ad- 
mission free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station, 





























PERSONAL 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS. Super quality, dq 
from factory, save £££s. Send today. 


Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. 


ANCESTORS TRACED, Pedigree comity 


Crests verified.—W. A. & N. Lambert (9, 
Bracken Avenue, London, S.W.12. 
BURGESSES AND THEIR BOROUGHS « 
for delicious BURGESS'S Anchovy paste ont 
tered toast 


CAMBRIDGE ARTS GRADUATE, 30, mara 
schoolmaster, writer, mountaineer; anxious § 
drift further into mundane rut wishes comq 
similar, view any interesting enterprise, hom 
abroad, educational or otherwise. Some capital 
Box 910, ee 
CANCER PATIENT (57768). Nurseryman 
with five children, very distressed at enlony 
idleness, On their smal! income his wilt a 
not provide the extra nourishment he ¢ 

Please help to care for him (also thousands 


other sad cases) Jewellery welcomes: 
National Society for Cancer Relief (Dept, © 
47 Victoria Street, SW.1. a 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medal 
especially collections and gold, 1956 Cat 
English coins 7s. 6d, Bulletins 6d.—B, A. Sei 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.l. 4 
LAN. 3677). ae 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Femaic af 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write of 





for our Free Price List and Literature 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardout 
London, W.1, Dept, D.X 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FX 
GUIDE, 195/-58, the restaurants, inns and 
in Britain whe-e you can rely on good food, 
service and reasonable charges, This | 
Guide's reputation for complete independens 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition 2v# 
from all bookshops and stationers a 4 
Published by Cassell —_—- 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT 1 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 year’ 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenss 
Free Booklet and details of ¢asy Payments 
David Blackstone Ltd., Dept. 274, 115 & 
Street, London, W.1, (Telephone GER. = 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Te 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns. 


PLEASE HELP ESTABLISH new ore® 
devoted solely to good of Nation and © 
wealth.—Box No. 873. 

SAUMUR BLANC. Quite delicious. %s. @ 
bottle, retail, But try a is. 9d, sass ® 
Wine Bar first.—Laytons, Wine 
Restaurant), 2a Duke St, (Manchester S@), 
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NURSING HOME and hospital MSs accurately, neatly typed. 2s. 34 thousand MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL BARMOUTH, MIN-Y-MOR. Private Hote! in 



















































































SUrprisi PRIVATE ion and consulting fees may sound . — Hills, 61 Maypole Gdns., Tiptree, COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- own grounds, Sea front. Table-tennis, Tatkics. 
Of B acommos but you can obtain them economically | Essex. atade secretarial appointments for graduates and | Brochure.—F. Waddling 
a for sf and your dependants with a modest | SCOTS INDEPENDENT. Every Sat., 3d. Post | Other well-educated girls. New group begins | BOURNEMOUTH. Connauaht Court, W. Clif, 


Xpendi anual subscription to B.U.P.A. It is a safe- sub. 3/6/12 mths.—5s/10s/20s.—27s Murray Pi., 17th June (next group 9th Sept.). Foreign lan- Tel, 1944, 33 rms. 200 yards sea from. Gardens 





: , ami ri i s. Individual attention. Excellent results. : ; : : 
their Jog dg you owe vour family.— Write for literature | Suiting, COE Putting Green, Garages. Superlative food. April 
hy We (sew entrants are cea Se Aamaian. STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Scaled 06 Caseaet geod Loken Wie 4 = pon we =e me . 
CHE to: British ident. House, Essex Street, Strand, Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House. PAD. 3320. RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR. RAC*** AA 
speed of P.L./9, Provident , Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised a _________ . Licensed. Ashley Courtenay recommended 
, » W.C.2. —- | by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent, | SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- | Superb position in a lovely centre for holidays 
price for —aere to measure from pure Eastern Silk, of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned versity graduates and older students, six-month Rye 2216 
authorise Se ached, 85s. Patterns on application.— with reasons for reiection.—Address your MSS. and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- . op 
DMical fy Wooderson. 123-4 Cheapside, E.C.2, Shittmakers | t Dept. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch, Wie Pane” DAVIES'S, 2 Addison Road, . 
since 1894. - concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. - PARK 8392. CARAVANS 
D tWowo TAMBOURINISTS : recapture the C23. < . THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 ave 
hm with a glass or two of TYPING MSS, 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


quthentic Spanish rhyt PRIVATE ADVERTISER OFFERS 4-berth 





Gordon's E! Cid Sherry Famencos in the ee 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Caravan, immaculate condition, complete with 

: Fulham Road Ole! Ole arr. s8ex. * : ” all linen, cutlery, etc, Available on lovely private 

. UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting free SHOPPING BY POST site directly facing the sea, or for touring Ireland, 

Mvinced a non-crecdal progressive-minded church? | booklet. Recent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace ‘ where no parking restrictions apply, Available 

ed, wm eemetien on receipt of stamp.—S. Secretary, Gate, London, W.8 (KNI. 7796). ABANDON DULL MEALS, WORLD RE- fortnightly periods now onwards Harris, 
Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1 NOWNED NOVA SCOTIAN LOBSTER, 3 07. | Rostrevor, Co. Down 


ervice oq 
£5 millio 


WE PAY Is. per Ib, and refund postage for your 


tins 12 for 64s. Post Paid.—SHILLING COFFEE | 
old knitted woollens, hand ot machine knitted 


CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 












so woo! we JCATIONAT | Ss f } 
| r torn, Also woollen underwear and old EDL 4 : ; 7 
pee wort rool blankets. Any weight accepted BRONCHITIS, COLITIS, § TOM ACH | HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
nnua y »y (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street : ; ROURBLES, From now on GARLISOL Tablets 
A. Blakeley (Wor . ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE ° : : Zs . . 
Nn makes Some Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel Two vacancies ate available September, 1957, for will help you. They are entirely harmless and | y-ray on. arene 
| Dewsbury 17 boys of If or 13 of good all-round ability | benevolent, are not habit-forming, and have n» | The Alps of French Savoy grouped around Mont 
acement, : > i Re Ro Details from Abbotsholme School, Rocester, | adverse reaction on the heart or any other organ. | Blanc make a holiday ground with breath- 
J inevitab) WHEN TIRE ' - a nel deamon iael Uttoxeter, Statts Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 Garliso! Tablets | taking views, superb ait, magnificent walks and 
ly To smoke Tom [ones > : : - (sx months’ supply) with informative booklet of | excellent food at most reasonable prices. Perfect 
AtlY exceed WIN PLENTY of praise for your meals by BROOMBANK SOHOOL, Selscy, Sussex Sound home treatment and dietary advice Garlisol for a ‘different’ summer holiday. List of hotels 
uld re i adding that wonderful Rayners Indian Mango education with special facilities for music and Natural Remedies, Fair'ight, Sussex | with inclusive prices from Freach Government 
is worki Chutney—from all good grocers art. Brochure free.—-Selsey 2774 Tourist Office, 178 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
! CAMBRIDGE INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION HARRI Ww | 
3 ‘ ‘ J ™. S TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: also . . 
 Insufficiee | = Director: W. 0 Bell, M.A. A RESIDENTIAL TAILORING SERVICE, PATTERNS and as — weunent. during your 
: COURSI ‘THE CONTEMPORARY SCENI PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwe!! oliday in one of our modern comprehensively 
ed the po ' LITERARY IN EDUCATION, SELWYN COLLEGE. | Strect, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. , insured cars.Reliability Car Ltd., 42 Kildare 
advantagg) ” CAMBRIDGE. 13-21 AUGUST, 1957. Lec- | oo reese Sreces, Dutta. Phone 66242, Telegrams 
h year of MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY PAY for itscif by turers will include : F_ Barraclough, Kurt Hahn THE ORIGINAL DR. DEIMEL UNDER. “Relicars, Dublin 
ject wo { writing about it ! Editors want articles and stories Edwin Muir, Sir Graham Savage, W A wean for ?_ —_ children infants - 
note > y ‘s . ‘owe *r ‘ . unque in its Kind on account of its specia 
a holiday flavor The London School of Campbell Stewart, Mervyn Stockwood and — ; 
Tesidéd Rreation will show you how to write—and sell W. ©. Bell. Full particulars may be had from weave which allows the body to breathe freely COSTA BRAVA 
ahem, Free Book and advice from Prospectus the Secretary, Cambridge Institute of Educa Catalogues and patterns on request.—DEIMEI 


llowance : > > " HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST... W.t 
tment, London Schoo! of Journalism, 18 tion, 2 Brookside, Cambridgc ‘ : ‘ Z 
heen Park inc, London, W.1 (GROs- TOBACCO | MA ORCA = IBI A 


N dohiicild Hertford St COMMON ENTRANCE. Small coaching at 2d. oz. from your own plants 





yenor 8250) school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention Send card for particulars Home Tobacco : : 
. MUTHOR'S MSS., any length typed in 7 days Exceptional results past twelve years. Sea and Centre, Dunmow, Essex Air Passages and Hotels available 
Versions V -day emerecncy rvice for urgent works) Mountain air Games Prospectus from Ivor M Favourable rate Spanish Pesetas 
from Strik Zhort stories, ct by return. Typescripts care Cross, M.A., Cartab. (ately Senior Master at 


filly checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and Stowe)}—Barabara K. K. Cross, B.A.. Oxon, TO LET | OLIVERS 











particu Altractive presentation. 4-hr, duplicating service a he > 7 eae Machynileth, Wales | 16 Cork St., Mayfair, London, W.1 
dequate fg Indexing. Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading el.: Glandyfi 2 NEW FOREST, Furnished converted studio. | 
we depen Literary research. ctc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination Holidays; no small children.—Write particulars | 
. ing machine servi Public/Private meetings University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Seere- Box No. 896 | 
rich mei feported, Recording machines on hire. Transla tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com T = a DODERO LINE 
1, a cheeritl tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service mercial. General Cert. of Education, etc. Many ST. JOHN'S WOOD, Charm _ Furn 2-room 
ty TELEDICTA SERVICE ©. DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- (non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write flatl., sunny, overiook, garden. 3) gns, incl. el, Reguiar express service by ss. ‘ARGENTINA 
les in 199% tions, MeMorANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning Jin.: suit single, quiet ten.—-MAI. 564 URUGUAY, ‘LIBERTAD’ from London via 
1 1957, 9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-ends Secre- exam, or subject in which interested to Metro LE HAVRE, LISBON, RIO DE JANEIRO 
tarial Aunts, 32 Repert St.. W.1, (GER. 1067-9) politan College (G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 | MONTEVIDEO to BUENOS AIRES 
—————-—# FREE-MASONRY. Integral reproduction in Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 HOTELS | Ranad i 5 eatned on 
ori wk o » Cons re - a - } ound yoyaces a educed rates 
facsimile of the original “Book of the Constitu GRESHAM COLLEGE, Basinghall St., London, i , 
' tions of the Free-Masons of 1723' with French E.C.2, Tel.: MONarch 2433. Four Lectures on BARMOUTH, WALES.— Marine Mansion Pri- cgular sailings every three weeks Apply 
ea ‘the, Hit Ee Kvehaion ot Pe “7 a. Sa “RUDYARD KIPLING : THE FABULIST’ wil! vate Hotel, at sea’s edac, AA, & R.AC | your Travel Agent or General Passenger Agents 
quality, diq he Historical Evolution of Free-Masonry” in be given by the Professor in Rhetoric, Prof Miles of sands, lovely inland walks. Term 
~arned . . ._ lov s s, STELP 1 N LTD. 
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